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‘‘A Cumberland 
Vendetta”’ 


A STIRRING 
THREE-PART 
STORY 
OF THE 
KENTUCKY 
MOUNTAINS, 


ay John Fox, Jr. 


Author of 
‘“‘A Mountain Europa,” 


Begins in 


THE JUNE 
CENTURY 


WHICH CONTAINS: 


The Ascent of Mt. Ararat, 


An experience of two young American 
students who crossed Asia on bicycles. _ll- 
lustrated with views taken by themselves. 


The Magic Egg, 


Astory, complete, by FRANK R.STOCKTON. 


Edison’s Kineto-Phonograph, 
His latest invention, described by his as- 
sistants, with an introduction by Mr.Ldison. 


On a Mission for Kossuth, 
A remarkable story, by W. J. STILLMAN. 


The Consular Service and the 
Spoils System, 


By eleven ex- Ministers of the United States. 


The Government of German 
Cities, by Albert Shaw. 


Contributions from 
Mark Twain, T. A. Janvier, E. C. Stedman, 
Brander Matthews, H. H. Boyesen, John 
Burroughs, and other well-known writers. 


Serial Stories by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison and 
Marion Crawford 
begin in the next numberof THE CENTURY. 


For sale at all book-stores and news-stands. 
Price 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers: 33 East 17th St., New York. 


Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

echools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, p@cents. 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Parasol March and Drill, 50 ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, je cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, cen¢s. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, 0 cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 <¢s. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. 50 cents, 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 50 cents. 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 cts. 

The Jolly Little Walters, cenés. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cents. 

I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyer, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sample copy of Musical Vialiter containing Choir Anthems 
for 10 cents. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - OHICAGO 


IT POINTS THE WAY 
TO MUSICAL SUCCESS 


A booklet of golden truths vitally interesting to music 
teachers and students will be sent prepaid for3sc.. E. Van 
Valkenburgh & Co.,484Terrace Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


POSTAL CARD REQUEST will 
bring you, by return mail, a 
thirty-two-page pamphlet con- 
taining twenty-four specimen 
pages from THE PLYMOUTH 
HyYMNAL, which, according to 
the Hartford “Courant,” 
sents the results of the ripest development in 


pre- 


congregational singing, and is, according to 
the London (Ont.) “ Advertiser,” “the best book 


of its kind in: the world.” 


LYMAN ABBOTT is 


the editor of the Plymouth Hymnal. 


THE OUTLOOK Co., 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 


The 3d Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 
matter Quarterlies 


AND 
IMPROVED 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


A GRADED SERIES 


THE WESTMINSTER 
SENIOR QUARTERLY 
for advanced scholars. With a colored map. 
40 pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 
THE WESTMINSTER 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 


for = scholars. With a colored map. 
pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School 
Seb to one address, 12 cts. 
THE WESTMINSTER 
PRIMARY 
Enlarged and remodeled. Illustrated. 36 p 
One copy, 10 cts. a year. School suheivigtions, 
to one a dress, 8 cts. 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST 
Send for samples. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK 


EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by 


one book 
is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday- 
school. Cloth, $40 per 100. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS By Dr. W. H. Doane 

will meet the deman 
for fresh, sparkling, eeeawake Sunday-school 
music. Boards , $30 30 per | 100 


THE BICLOW & | & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


and Husert Matrn, for use 


The 


BIBLE 


The only one of the kind in the worid 


Sine paper; darable bindings. Add 

A. Je HOLMAN & Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA. P 


The International 
Lessons 


Commence July ie year’s study of the 
Lut fe of 
Clhrist, 


and those schools which desire to 
make the most helpful and compre- 
hensive study of the subject must use $ 


Peloubet’s 
Quarterlies, 


which in every detail, note, question, 
and explanation are unequalled, 
and represent the best scholarship 
of the world. 

—— Send for Free Samples to—— 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
set ee 


Ready Saturday, June 2d 


Socialism and 


Social Reform 


By Prof. RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D. 

The ablest discussion of this subject that 
has _ appeared. Dr. Ely is fair-minded and 
candid enough to recognize the saving prin- 
ciples of the system, and yet fearlessly pints 
out its dangers and defects. 

The volume will be a notable addition to 
Socialistic bibliography. 

12mo, $1.50 
Ready at all the Book-stores Saturday, June 2 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
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Intelligent, Fair, Clever’”’ 
I am a very busy man, and the daily 
papers interest me but little, but The 
Outlook, when I find it at my home in the 
evening, | pick up with delight. Your dis- 
cussion of current events is intelligent, fair, 
and clever. Mr.:Abbott’s sermons have 
done me more good than anything I have 
read, and helped me over many a life’s 
hurdle. FREDERICK MASSON, 
Pres. of Masson Publishing Co., N. Y. 


~ 


For Each New Subscription 


under this offer, sent us by a present sub- 
scriber, we will give to the subscriber send- 
ing it The Outlook Portrait Portfolio, con- 
taining six finely printed proofs of these 
Cover Portraits from The Outlook: PHIL- 
Lips Brooks, BISMARCK, Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, LorD RosesBery, W.D. HOWELLS, 
Mrs. BALLINGTON Bootn. These por- 
traits are printed on heavy woodcut paper, 
8 x 10 inches, and are suitable for framing. 


PAL 


LP DLP 


‘¢ The Best Religious Paper ’’ 
I regard The Outlook as the best relig- 
ious paper that comes to my table. I 
know of no sheet that presents so goodan 
outline of current events as that con- 
tained on the first three pages of this 
paper. President C. K. ADAMS, 
Of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Rest of 
the Year 
for a Dollar 


‘*No Other Paper so 
Valuable ’’ 


I am of the opinion that no other paper 
in the country is so valuable as The Out- 
look in its treatment of political, social, 
and religious topics. I value it on account 
of its admirable summaries of fact, its 
broad and luminous statements of princi- 
ple, and its sympathetic and yet discrimi- 
nating touch in handling social problems. 
It is indispensable to a teacher of history 
and sociology; and I feel that I can do 
my students no greater favor than to make 
them constant readers of such a paper. 
Will you please send me specimen copies 
for distribution among 60 of them, at the 
special rates you offer to trial subscribers. 

Professor T. P. THomas, 
Instructor in History and Sociology, the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore. 


‘* Best in the Country ”’ 

I beg to say that, in point of range. 
intelligence, and that golden and priceless 
quality, candor, The Outlook is about the 
best journal in the country. You observe 
that I do not add “ of its class,” but I say 
“the best,”’ whether one searches among 
the dailies or the weeklies or the monthlies 
—and you are welcome to quote this opin- 
ion if it will be of any use. 

James F. Merriam, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ONE DOLLAR 
WILL SECURE 


THE OvTLook for a NEW SUB- 
2 SCRIBER from the receipt of the 
3 order until January Ist, 1895, 

which subscription will include the 
‘ five Special Numbers. Address 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


For Twelve New Subscriptions 


under this offer, with twelve dollars, sent by 
a present subscriber, we will send to the sub- 
scriber’s address, all charges prepaid, a copy 
of The Century Gallery (a selection of sixty- 
four superb Proofs from engravings pub 
lished in The Century and St. Nicholas), 
price ten dollars, and a year’s new subscrip- 
tion to St. Nicholas, price three dollars— 
making a total value of thirteen dollars in 
premiums for twelve new subscriptions to 
The Outlook at one dollar each. 


‘*The Model Family Weekly”’ 
The leading department of The Out- 
look “constitutes the best editorial 
chronique that can be found to-day in any 
journal under the sun. The Outlook is 
the mode! family weekly paper’ of the 
United States.” 
Dr. ALaertT SHAw, 
Editor of the “ Review of Reviews.” 


‘The Edison-Mimeograph 


and 


It comes within 
the reach @ff all in ! 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- | 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it: 
does the best Mim- $ 
)eograph work and manifolding and is 
‘twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, ! 
| Chicago, New York, 


Philadelphia. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Serre 


25 Poundsat $125 


Cheap wheels are next to worthless. 
We never recommend them. 


The 1894 


is the leader in bicycle construction. 


riders, light riders, fast riders, cautious riders. 


Warwicks are made in the interest of riders—heavy 


Their light weight is made subject 


to durability. Neither are sacrificed. Both are attained. 


OUR GUARANTEED 25-POUND ROAD WHEEL 


fitted with road tires, is creating a sensation. 


It carries the same guarantee as heavier wheels. 


Don’t overlook the Warwick, for the best is none too good when you begin riding. 


Lay aside the idea that the best bicycles are extravagant. Extravagance is in the 
USE, not in the gusehase. The best is the most economical. 
pay a premium on its cost many years. And you avoid all repairs. 


In this case it wi 


Economy is a revenue. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CO. 


P. S.—Warwick guarantees extend beyond the salesroom. \ 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for Church Ceilings 
of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, - 40 Rose St., New York 


TIFFANY: GLASS DECORATING:COMPANY: 
FVRNISHERS 6: GLASS‘ WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIAST ICAL* 
DECORATIONS’ MEMORIALS: 
333 TO-341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK? 


| IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/ SHINCS 


PERA a © ASSEMBLY 
0 N SSEMEL HAIRS. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH, 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established a 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN 


School for Girls reopens Oct. 4 
Primary, preparatory, and poaseense departments. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Family and Day School for Girls. 32d year begins 
s. Miss DAY, Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


West a7th St., N. Y. Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, 
Principal. Oct. 3. A few boarding pupils taken. : 


EACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West roth St. 

near the Boulevard.—Professional training for general 
teachers and specialists: manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedagogy. Degrees given 
by Columbia College to both sexes. Circular of Infor- 
mation , Specia Circulars, ** Teachers College 
Bulletin.’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
ng ar and Day School for Gizis, 30 32» 
and 34 75 ~ New York reopens 
Oct. 4th. y hy and Collegiate 
ments. Special students admitted. 


Math French Kinder VELTIN, School for Girls, 

with French Kindergarten. Fireproof school build- 
ing. Homes pooviaed | for out-of-town pupils. Reopens 
Oct. 3d. 160-162 W. 74th St., N. 


Connecticut 


| ACADEMY, Fairfield, Conn.— 
Combines thorough mental "and training 


with the comforts a genuine. wre Me 
ncipa 


The Homestead School for Girls 


Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOWE, Greenwich, Conn. 


ONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
West End Institute. School for Girls. Prepares for 
any college. Circulars. Early necessary. 
s. S. L. Capvy and Miss C Capy, Principals. 


Woodside Seminary cx Gs. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and ~ aepnler 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session opens "94. 
Miss SARA J, Smitu, Principal, Harttord(swbter ba), 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 10, 1804. Certifi- 

cate admits to Smith and Wellesley 
Miss VrRyYLING WILDER A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
For Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1804. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 
Fall term opens Wednesday, ts For circulars ad- 
douse EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


319 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Home School for Girls Twenty-third year. 


Advanced courses in Music, History of Art, and Lan- 
guages. Special advantages in English Literature and 
Composition. An advanced class in practical Theme- 
writing, conducted according to Harvard methods bya 
Harvard instructor. Principal’s certificate admits to 
Soaeeeeey Smith, and Vassar Colleges. For circulars 
addre Mrs. S. H. HAYES. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Illustrated ‘Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, 


HE MISSES HUBBARD’S HOME AND 
Day School for Girls, Street, 
ema will reopen Oct. 3, 1894. Regular an Elective 
urses. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives other Sypivalent courses 
with specias advantages | in languages and music 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M.A.., Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY 


For both sexes. Classical and general courses. Pre- 
for College and Institutions. New Cata- 
ready June 1. DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 


LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
Co —A Home School for Girls of all ages. 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 
certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, each a spe- 


cialist in her own department. Terms, $350 to $500 
+. Mrs. J. S. WILLIAMS, Principal. 


District of Columbia 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. — preparation ot any College 
Opens September 27. Address Mr. and W. D. 

BELL, 1407 Massachusetts Ave., 


Illinois 


VINEYARD SUMMER INSTI- 
Seventeenth annual session, beginning 
July 9, 1 School of Methods, four weeks, 14 instruct- 
ors; Academic Departments, five weeks, 18 instructors; 
Emerson ~olege of Oratory, four weeks. nd for large 
circular giving full information. W.A. MOWRY, Pres., 
Salem, Mass., or A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
NATICK, MASS. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully 
wepased for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 


imite 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, ase 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, '} Principals. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Collegiate courses. Music and Art. Lib 

Laboratories, Cabinets, and The 
Board and tuition, $250. 

Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


year opens Sept. 13, 1804. 


HE SUMMER SESSION of the MORGAN 

RK ACADEMY of the UNIVERSITY 

OF CHICAGO.—First term July 1st to August roth. 
Second term August 11th to September arst. 

Courses under able and experienced instructors in all 
subjects required for admission_to the best colleges. 
Special courses for teachers. For summer calendar, 
giving full information, address the Dean at Morgan 

ar inois. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 19, 1894 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent oTpperato 
School. Specially organized departments of Music an 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasiums. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses. For catalogue address k Box 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, IL. 


Indiana 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.— A COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING. 
Well endowed, well equipped. Courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Civil Engineering and Chemistry. Exten- 
sive Machine Shops, boratories, Drawing Rooms, 

rary. Expenses low. Address H. T. EDDY, Pres't. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A healthful Summer home for, Boys by the sea. Out- 
door life; cosetal supervision ; private tutoring. 
EFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. pe r. Coit, St. Pau Paul’s Concord. N. i. NY. 
Hamilt a t t 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


New Hampshire 


3 Months’ Tuition in French for $25 


during summer months, at the Winslow House, Mt. Kear 
sarge, Potter Place Station, N. H. Circularsat this office 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


(S to the Misses 
—. ~ School for Girls reopens ober 3 
est oan St., Sherman Square, N 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York and_ Philadelphia. Solid 
tions in English reperes for College, 


— Rev. T. H. Lanpvon, A.M., Prin. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Coll ratory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. puilding of its 
. Locati sse us. ogue free. 
P Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D_D., Pres. 


ONTCLAIR AST ACADEMY. 13 
miles from 776 oomfield Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. College and reparation. 
Cadets live in cottages, enjoying * Christian influences and 


avoiding the evils o of connor ICAR. A.M.. Prin. 
A 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and for circulars. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE 
TORY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR B 
Pompton, N. J., opens Oct. 3d, 183. Full classical 
and scientific courses. e modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 
included in regular school work. No extras. Gym- 


G ds of pend e to 
nasium. rounds o n TE. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to President 
College, orto J.B. Fine, Head Master. 


New York 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full Courses of Stud [oration beautiful and 
healthful. New Building ~ Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 10, 18904. Send for Catalogue. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-fourth year. dy’ circulars address 
C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


GBANGEE PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Established 1876, Year 
begins Sept. 1c. Preparatory, emic, and Collegiate 
de ments. Certificates accepted by leading Colleges 
and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President? 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2 


Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Address Miss FLorence BALDWIN. 


MAWR COLLEGE, B he Mawr, Pa. 

10 miles from Philadelphia, A College for Women. 
The Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel. 
two hours from New York: ns Se somber 26th. 
circulars and reposts te to Princi 

Z SCH L P. O., PA. 


4110 & 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Ke year. Liberal Education, 
with reparation for Soll vee: Art, and Music. 
Mrs. J R, Associate Principal. 


Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICS, MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, ETC., may be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE circular to THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
MEcHANIcs, Scranton, Pa. 
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CO 


eith- 
ack ¢ oF vhite braid 
1eut. Full 
skirt, ‘cutaway 


jacket with coat ba 

perfect fitting and wel —— 


We are offering a 
great variety of styl- 
ishand durable 
Suits for seashore 
and country wear 
in Coverts, Serges 
Flannels and wa sh 
s, at the lo 


att 
fabric 
prices that co ne from making the outfitting 
ofe ‘hile lren a special business. 


Catalogue of children’s wear sent on application. 
Postage 1 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y, 


makes the home circle complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and heaith to tt ow member of tae 
family) A kage makes 6 gal- 
lons. He sure and get the genuine. 

Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 


Send 2c stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Raok. 


FRENCH, 
GERMAN 

SPANISH, 
ITA LIAN, 


There is but one 


Actually Spoken and Mastered In Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System.  S50th Thousand. 
taught as if in the pre 


memb shine 
for ea WH lan iguage. 
All ques tions an- 


swered and exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen copy of Part One, any 
language, sent free on receipt of 2’ cent 
postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


System 


No. 196 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“A HEALING WONDER.” 


Powder 


Is the greatest powder in the world 
for fleshy people, especially those who 
perspire and chafe excessively. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Use Comfort Soap for the Hands, Face, Complexion. 
25c. a cake. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


New York 


Three 
Special Bargains 


LADIES’ SUITS 


OUTING SUITS 


.of genuine naval duck weaves, 


self-faced and laundered, ready 
to wear, 


Regular Price, 4.98 


SPECIAL, 2.79 


COVERT CLOTH SUITS 


in Newport, Blazer, and Everall 
shapes, perfect fitting, formerly 
$ 10.00, 


SPECIAL, 6.75 


ENGLISH SERGE SUITS 


best grade, one-button Cutaway, 
Jacket and Skirt, lined through- 
out with excellent taffeta silk, 


Regular Price, 26.00 


SPECIAL, 16.98 


500 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS 
AND 
HOUSE GOWNS 


in Cashmeres, Challies, etc., 
Formerly 8.00 to 12.00 


3.98, 4.98, 6.98 
H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 


Misses Children’s 
Department 
SPECIAL LINE 

MISSES’ JACKETS 
AND SUITS 


Quarter Cost 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


MISSES’ JACKETS, fine 
material, popular colors and 
styles, perfect fitting, 


1.98, 2.98, 5.98 


Former Prices, 15.00 to 30.00 


CHILDREN’S REEFER 
JACKETS, in new styles and 
cloths, variety of colors, 2 to 12 
year sizes, 


98c., 1.98, 2.98 


Former Prices, 5.98 to 12.98 


MISSES’ IMPORTED and 
DOMESTIC SUITS of all-wool 
cloths, elaborately trimmed, 12, 
14, and 16 year sizes, 


2.98 to 8.98 


Former Prices, 12.98 to 40.00 


CHILDREN’S IPIPORTED 
and DOMESTIC DRESSES 
of fine all-wool material, hand- 
somely trimmed, popular colors, 
2 to 12 year sizes, 


1.98 to 4.98 


Former Prices, 7.98 to 14.98 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 
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Co-operation 
Is a good word — 
to express our work with and for our customers as 
mantel builders. They sug- 
gest and we modify or vice 
versa, and then we build. 
Oftentimes, however, it is a 
matter of selection from the 
many designs we have in 


; 


stock. 
template building. 


‘The Bradley & 


Write us if you con- 


Currier Co., Ltd. 


or. Hudson and Spring Sts., New York. 


HANDFUL OF DIRT 
- MAY BE 
A HOUSEFUL OF SHAME.” 
CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


It costs no more to put on 
and you sive several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 
frequent renewals by using 


Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


which /ast as long as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer. 


Saratoga Vichy 


BEVERAGE. 


May be drank at 
any hour of 
the day. 


For circular address 
i SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


which AllWorld’s Championships 


OF '92 AND ’93 WERE WON, 


are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, s iest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 
RALEIGH bearings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH Avz., New York. 
CYCLE CO., 289 WanasH AvE., CHicago, 


Insurance 


Wonderful how the daily use of 
PROPHYLACTIC TooTH BRUSH will 
save the teeth. It cleans them, is 
the reason. Universally 


by —— Sold everyw 
354. by mail, postpaid. 
A handsome and instructive little book free on request. 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


ere, or 


FLOATS= 


BEST FOK SHIKTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.., CIN’TI. 


Outside Garment 
Sale. 


This sale, announced last week, is con- 
tinued with added attractions, especially in 
the assortment of Ulsters at very low 
prices. 

The sales in our Silk Departments, in 
Black Goods and Wash Dress Goods, are 
also still under way. 


James MCreery &Co 


Broadway & Street 
New York 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isa2 


exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
Save its cost over and ayain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York, 


| 98 98 LY LYE 


) 


rongest purest Lye 


a fine powder in a can 
with removable oid the contents 
or use. 0 

Hard 
without 


in 20 

pe sinfecting sin KS, 
Washig bo ttles, paints, ¢ 


PENNA. SALT M’?F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
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The Week 


AJHE thirty-second French Ministry since 
Hi the establishment of the present Repub- 
lic resigned on Wednesday of last week, 
in consequence of an adverse majority of 
forty in the Chamber of Deputies. On 
the question as to whether employees on 
the State railroads should be permitted to attend a meeting 
of the Railway Workingmen’s Federation, M. Jonnart, the 
Minister of Public Works, took the opportunity of making 
a speech which seems to have been sound enough and true 
enough, but which was peculiarly offensive in tone and dis- 
tinctly lacking in tact. The Extreme Left, consisting of the 
Radicals and the Socialists, were infuriated, and made a 
sweeping attack on the Ministry. There was instantly 
great excitement, and the Prime Minister, instead of allay- 
ing it, or attempting in any way to explain the position of 
the Government, demanded the order of the day, and the 
demand was rejected by a vote of 265 to 225. The Premier 
is reported to have turned a smiling face to his colleagues 
when the vote was announced, and to have left the Chamber 
apparently in a very cheerful frame of mind. It is gener- 
ally suspected that M. Casimir-Périer was “riding for a 
fall,” as the phrase runs, and that he made use of an unex- 
pected opportunity to get out of power at a time when he 
wished to be free from its responsibilities ; for the late 
Premier aspires to the Presidency, and wishes to escape 
the embarrassments which beset a Prime Minister with 
such aspirations ; while, on the other hand, many of the 
Deputies were anxious to defeat these aspirations by throw- 
ing the Minister out of power. This result was effected by 
a combination of the Extreme Left and the Extreme Right, 
the Radicals and Socialists voting with the Conservatives 
to effect another overthrow of an Opportunist or,Moderate 
Republican Ministry. The late Prime Minister is a very 
able man, but a man of arbitrary temper, and lacking the 
gift of conciliation. Like his grandfather, who was Premier 
under Louis Philippe, he is disposed to be autocratic in 
his methods, and has thus made enemies who were glad of 
an opportunity of paying off old scores. The situation is, 
however, so complicated by the approaching Presidential 
election that it is impossible at this distance, as indeed it 
seemsin Paris, to get at the secret of the recent defeat. As 
we go to press, M. Dupuy is endeavoring to form a new 
Ministry. 


HONS: 


The English Ministry has weathered another week and 
passed another crisis, not only with safety, but with an 
apparent gain of strength. There was a strong Conservative 
hope, and there was apparently a good deal of Liberal 
apprehension, that the Ministry would come to final defeat 
in the House of Commons last Thursday night on the Bud- 
get ; instead of which the Opposition displayed a sudden and 
unexpected weakness, and the Ministry a sudden and un- 
‘xpected strength. The increase of the Government major- 


ity to forty-five was due tothe fact that some of the Liberal- 
Unionists refused to follow the Tory lead in unqualified 
antagonism to the Budget, and voted with the Liberals. 
Some of the Welsh members who have been standing out 
against the Ministry of late have returned to the Liberal 
camp; while a split among the Parnellites, who are now 
called Redmondites, has brought several of that group over 
to the Government side. All of these various rivulets 
have swollen the Gevernment majority to such a point that 
it looks now as if the Budget were out of danger. In con- 
sequence, dissolution appears less imminent, and the ten- 
sion of feeling in London is much relaxed. Itis still said, 
however, that a dissolution in July is on the Ministerial 
programme. ‘Theadvance of democratic ideas has had no 
more striking illustration than the fact that Lord Rose- 
bery has been endeavoring to secure a representative of 
the laboring men in the Cabinet, and that he has made 
overtures to Mr. John Burns, who is saidto have declined 
the offer. If the Liberals carry the next election, it is 
taken for granted that there will be at least two labor 
representatives in the Government. 
& 

May has passed without any uprising against the Eng- 
lish in India, but the situation in that country is regarded 
as serious by a large number of Englishmen. ‘The English 
Government in India has been, for the most part, capable, 
honest, and competent. It has been, however, frightfully 
expensive, and it has disclosed that lack of sympathy 
which is one of the weaknesses of the English mind in 
dealing with other nations. The majority of Englishmen 
who have to do with the Hindus know probably as little 
about them as did the first English rulers in that country. 
The Hindus, like all other Orientals, are extremely sensi- 
tive at certain points, and it is on these very points that 
the English sometimes exert an eminently unwise pressure. 
Orientals are likely to interpret as tyrannous, interference 
with comparatively unimportant matters, and of this kind 
of interference the English rulers in India have often been 
guilty. The real dissatisfaction, however, arises primarily 
from the terrible industrial condition of the people, largely 
caused by the short-sighted traditional policy of treating a 
dependency:as if its chief function were to feed the reve- 
nues of the Home Government. Almost universal poverty, 
a heavy taxation, and the miseries of a depreciated cur- 
rency would make a far more peaceful people than the 
Hindus seditious. In view of the fact that the English 
have but 76,000 troops in India to hold in subjection a 
population of 250,000,000, the freedom of the press which 
is allowed in that country is certainly courageous, and 
that press has been for a long time past criticising the 
English Government with a freedom and passion which 
could hardly fail to stir up the people. 


The coal strike has become each day more serious. 
Nowhere, except in Tennessee, have the miners returned to 
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work, while in most districts the number of strikers has 
increased. At the beginning of this week the President of 
the Miners’ Union claimed that 178,o00 miners were on 
strike, and only 12,000 at work. This claim appears to 
have been substantially correct. The increase in the num- 
ber of strikers, however, has not been entirely voluntary. 
For a fortnight past striking miners have marched in bodies 
upon mines in operation and called upon the men to 
quit. These bodies of miners, in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania, have not only threatened violence, but, 
according to the dispatches, have actually resorted to it. In 
certain mining districts in Illinois and Indiana they are 
reported to have established a mob law that no coal should 
be hauled over the railroads. Governor Altgelt has rightly 
called out several companies of militia to restore order. 
In Pennsylvania there was a conflict between the miners 
and the deputy sheriffs, in which half a dozen men—all 
miners—were killed and many were wounded. The cor- 
oner’s jury found that the killing was in self-defense, but the 


- miners have demanded that another jury investigate the 


conflict. Governor Pattison has visited the mining region 
and used his influence to secure order. In Alabama and 
Colorado, as well as in Illinois, the militia has been 
called out. The strike in Alabama is only indirectly 
connected with that in the North, and that in Colorado 
is entirely disconnected. In Alabama the miners struck 
many weeks ago against a twenty per cent. cut in wages. 
All mines were closed except those employing convicts. 
When the operators began to introduce gangs of negroes 
to take the strikers’ places, disorders began, and show 
no signs of disappearing, except that the resort to terror- 
ism has alienated some of the public sympathy which 
at first was so strongly on the side of the men. In Colo- 
rado the disorders have been at Cripple Creek, the new 
gold-mining camp. The conflict began as a lockout, the 
employers demanding nine hours’ work instead of eight 
for the $3 a day paid the men. Sunday it was reported 
that the destruction of one of the mines had been at- 
tempted. Governor Waite called out the militia, not only 
to prevent violence on the part of the strikers, but to 
disperse the armed bodies from other counties who had 
come to the aid of the operators. Altogether, the indus- 
trial situation to-day is more threatening than at any pre- 
vious time in the history of this country. Indeed, it closely 
resembles that in Europe during the years of unprece- 
dentedly low prices which followed the panic of 1847. 


The Senate Investigating Committee has reported that 
Major Buttz, of North Dakota, was guilty of offering bribes 
to Senators Hunton and Kyle for votes against the Tariff 
Bill, but that there was no evidence of the existence of the 
very large fund which Major Buttz claimed to have behind 
him for the defeat of the measure. The correspondent of 
the Philadelphia “ Press,” who was authority for the re- 
port that Secretary Carlisle had dictated the new sugar 
schedules, refused to give his own authority for the highly 
sensational accusation. It is feared that he cannot be 
compelled to give the testimony demanded. Secretary 
Carlisle has not been summoned before the Committee. 
In the Senate the chief event of the week was the test vote, 
taken on a motion offered by Senator Teller, that the 
Tariff Bill be laid upon the table. The three Populists 
voted with the Democrats against this motion. The Treas- 
ury experts’ have completed their calculations of the ad 
valorem duties levied under the new Senate bill as com- 
pared with the House bill and the present law. Accord- 
ing to these estimates, the Senate rates are actually a little 
lower than the House rates in the schedules of chemicals, 
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metals, and sundries. ‘Taken as a whole, the rates in the 
Senate bill average 3634 per cent., as against 35% for 
the House bill and 49% for the present law 


The most important political convention last week was 
that of the Republicans of Pennsylvania, which nominated 
General D. H. Hastings—a universally satisfactory candi- 
date for Governor—and readopted the currency plank upon 
which the State was carried for ex-Congressman Grow by 
nearly 200,000 majority. This plank is worthy of some 
notice. It favors atthe same time maak” inflation than Sena- 
tor Cameron supported when he voted for the free coinage of 
silver, and more contraction than Senator Quay supported 
when he voted for the repeal of the Sherman Law. It demands 
the expansion of our currency until it shall amount to $40 
per capita, and it demands the accumulation of a largely 
increased gold reserve. The first of these propositions 
would add $900,000,000 to our currency, and so inflate 
prices ; while the second would increase the demand for 
gold, and so depress prices. Both Senators, therefore, 
may feel that they are enthusiastically indorsed. On the 
whole, however, it was an inflation programme, and indi- 
cates that Senator Quay’s inconsistent vote in favor of 
coining the seigniorage was in response to a strong senti- 
ment among his constituents against contraction. Second 
in importance to this Convention of Pennsylvania Republi- 
cans was that of the Alabama Democrats, which nominated 
Congressman Oates for Governor. Mr. Oates has sup- 
ported the financial policy of President Cleveland, except 
as to the coining of the seigniorage. The Convention 
adopted a resolution indorsing “‘the wisdom and patriot- 
ism” of President Cleveland’s administration, but express- 
ing a unanimous belief in the “ free coinage of silver when- 
ever it can be done consistently with the maintenance of 
a sound and safe currency.” The anti-Cleveland wing of 
the party made a hard fight for the nomination of a candi- 
date pledged to free coinage at the present ratio, but ob- 
tained nothing except the indorsement of Senator Mor- 
gan for another term in the Senate. Some members of 
this wing predict that Captain Kolb, the Populist candidate, 
will carry the State. This seems unlikely, however, espe- 
cially as Kolb is a protectionist, while most of the free- 
coinage farmers are also strong supporters of free trade. 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives has passed 
to a second reading a bill authorizing any town to es- 
tablish the Norwegian, or Gothenburg, system of dealing 
with the liquor traffic. The bill provides that on petition 
of a certain number of voters any city or town must submit 
the following question at the annual election at which its 
license policy is determined : “If licenses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor are granted in this city (or town), shall 
they be granted under the Norwegian system?’ The 
voters of every town have still the option of prohibiting 
any issue of licenses. But, in case they decide both in 
favor of license and also in favor of the Norwegian system, 
the law provides that all licenses shall be issued to a single 
corporation, the dividends of which are limited to five per 
cent. on the par value of the stock. This corporation is 
permitted to accumulate a reserve equal to the par value of 
the stock, and thereafter is permitted to determine to what 
charities its surplus profits shall be devoted. The number 
of saloons in cities is limited to one for every two thousand 
people—in other words, to about one-half their present num- 
ber—and each saloon is to be in charge of a salaried man- 
ager. As compared with the present high-license system, 
there would be a lessening of the number of saloons, and a 
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lessening of the incentive of private profit to increase 
sales. The element of private profit is not, however, elim- 
inated; for, although Massachusetts, better than any other 
State, keeps its corporations from issuing stock in excess 
of capital actually invested, nevertheless the fact that the 
proposed companies can declare five per cent. dividends on 
an investment almost as secure as Government bonds, 
and accumulate surplus profits equal to their capital 
stock, makes the investment an attractive one for idle 
capital. As compared with the recent South Carolina 
system, the proposed Norwegian plan neither prohibits 
' the sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises ror pro- 
hibits its sale at night. It is not, therefore, to be regarded 
as an important step in advance. Mr, Thomas Moran, in 
an article in the “ Charities Review,” says that in Sweden 
the Gothenburg system came to be regarded as a means 
of revenue rather than of reform. There is danger that 
the same criticism will apply to the proposed system 
in Massachusetts. It is true tat the law provides that 
the surplus profits, as in Norway, shall be devoted to 
charitable purposes not now supported by taxation. Yet 
the receipt of a large revenue for charities from the liquor 
traffic will make its suppression as difficult as the receipt 
of such revenue from lotteries has made their suppression 
difficult. Temperance reformers must be careful not to 
take a supposed first step in advance if the taking of 
this first step will hinder them in their further march. 
Unless the sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises can 
be prohibited to the proposed companies, we do not believe 
that temperance reformers ought to sanction their forma- 
tion. 
& 


The inheritance-tax measure before the Massachusetts 
Legislature is hardly what the voters had a right to 
expect when both political parties pledged themselves in 
its favor. The rate proposed for direct inheritances is one 
per cent., and all real estate is exempt, as well as all estates 
valued at less than $10,000. This last exemption is sound 
enough, since the income from $10,000 .is certainly no 
more than is needed to support a widow or provide for the 
education of the children. But the tax proposed upon such 
estates as are admittedly in excess of the demands of the 
comfort, culture, or character of the inheritors is justly criti- 
cised for its timidity by the Springfield: “ Republican,”’ 
which contrasts it with the following rates proposed in the 
new British Budget : 


Estates valued at: Tax. 
From $500 to $2,500..... I per cent. 
From $2,500 to $5,000. 2 per cent. 
From $5,000 to $50,000... 3 per cent. 
From $50,000 to $250,000... 4 per cent. 


4% to 5% per cent. 
6 to 7% per cent. 
8 per cent. 


From $250,000 to $500,000. 
From $500,000 to $5,000,000.......++. 
Above $5,000,000... 


The rates in force in the Australian Colonies, as Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt pointed out in his Budget speech, are still 
more progressive than those proposed in Great Britain, 
and even the conservative English provinces in Canada 
have made the tax upon hurtfully large inheritances 
four times as heavy as that proposed in Massachusetts. 
It seems singular that these members of Greater Brit- 
ain should have gone further than the United States in 
limiting the extent to which industrial power shall be 
hereditary. The protest of the Springfield “‘ Republican ”’ 
against the “ timid and frail” proposition before the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, though guarded, is, nevertheless, 
significant of the rapidly growing public sentiment which 
Dr. West’s monograph on “ The Inheritance Tax” and 
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Professor Seligman’s on “ Progressive Taxation” are 
bringing to the attention of the scientific world. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce Rapid Transit 
Bill, with the referendum clause of the Trades-Union Bill” 
incorporated, is now law. Governor Flower, in his state- 
ment of his reasons for signing the measure, points out 
that the powers given to the new Commissioners to con- 
tract, not only for a thirty-five years’ lease of the new 
system, but for indefinite renewals of this lease, is a dan- 
gerous power; yet he urges very justly that the character 
of the Commissioners named, including such men as Pres- 
ident Low, John H. Starin, and William Steinway, is suf- 
ficient guarantee that these powers will not be abused. In- 
deed, we can rely upon some of these men to stand firmly 
for the principle that the great public franchise involved 
shall remain the property of the public, to the end that it 
may confer the greatest possible public benefit rather 
than the greatest possible private profit. The only danger 
at this point is that the successors of these Commissioners 
may not be equally public-spirited. The objection to the 
new law, that it violates the State Constitution by providing 
that the proceeds of the city’s bonds shall be loaned for 
thirty-five years to a private corporation, Governor Flower 
answers by urging that, inasmuch as the city is ultimately 
to own the road, it really issues its bonds to pay for the 
construction. This, of course, is a legal question, and, 
judging from the expressions of Mayor Gilroy, represent- 
ing Tammany Hall, and Mr. Russell Sage, representing 
the Manhattan Elevated Railway Company, the courts are 
likely to be called upon to determine it. The portion of 
the bill to which the most objection has been raised in 
some quarters, the clause requiring a vote of the people 
before any contract is made, Governor Flower commends 
as not only constitutional but eminentlysound. The ques- 
tion of municipal ownership or private ownership of the 
system which is to carry the people of New York City from 
their work to their homes is one that profoundly concerns 
them all, and in no way concerns the people of the rest of 
the State. — It is, therefore, right that the voters of the city 
should determine it. Any other course would be incon- 
sistent with the principle of local self-government; any 
other course would also be inconsistent with the principle 
of popular self-government. 

® 

From present appearances it is probable that the New 
York Constitutional Convention will need for its work all 
of the five months to which it is limited by law. The 
amendments and resolutions already introduced are num- 
bered by the score, and the progress thus far made is small. 
Twenty-seven committees have been named. Among the 
most important are these: On the Judiciary (Elihu Root, 
Chairman); on Finances and Taxation (M. M. Acker, 
Chairman); on Corporations (C. A. Hawley, Chairman) ; 
on Suffrage (W. P. Goodelle, Chairman); on Cities (J. 
Johnson, Chairman) ; on Legislative Powers (C. P. Vedder, 
Chairman); on Railroads (J. C. Davies, Chairman). We 
believe that all the Chairmen of Committees are Republi- 
cans, as well as all the executive officers of the Convention. 
This organization on a political basis is not unnatural 
or without precedent. The hostile comment upon it from 
Democrats, as well as that upon the fact that the rules 
adopted give the political majority pretty sweeping power, 
would not have been so outspoken if it were not for some 
phrases in President Choate’s opening address which had 
a non-partisan sound. It is safe to say that, were the 
other political party in a majority, precisely the same kind 
of organization (with a reversal of the partisanship) would 
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have been made. Thus far Mr. Choate has proved a 
most acceptable and capable presiding officer. The sub- 
jects which are expected to produce the warmest discus- 
sion, and which are most likely to result in amendments 
being framed for action by the people, are: universal suf- 
frage, biennial legislative sessions, uniformity in city char- 
ters, the abolishing of State appropriations for sectarian 
schools, apportionment and taxation. Of these subjects, 
much the most prominent the past week has been that 
relating to the movement in favor of woman’s suffrage. 
On Thursday Miss Susan B, Anthony made a plea before 
the Committee on Suffrage which was listened to with keen 
interest. Petitions signed by over 180,000 persons in 
favor of woman’s suffrage were presented during the week ; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Johnson presented a volume 
containing the names of 6,000 or more women of Kings 
County who are opposed to the measure, and other similar 
petitions were laid before the Committee. 


The investigation of the New York City Police Depart- 


ment continued last week before the Lexow Committee, 


with some sensational features, but without as yet reaching 
much that is definite and conclusive. Commissioner Mc- 
Clave submitted to a long and minute examination, the chief 
object of which seemed to be to prove a suspicious increase 
in his personal property since taking office. His defense 
was, first, that there was no such increase, and, secondly, 
that, if there were, it was not extraordinary, as he had been 
doing a lumber business amounting to several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year—two defenses not exactly con- 
sistent, but both difficult to disprove. Mr. McClave’s son- 
in-law, Granger, swore directly that he had paid money to 
Mr. McClave’s clerk to procure appointments to the police 
force, but as Granger did not dare to come before the 
Committee for cross-examination, and as Mr. McClave’s 
statement that Granger was a confessed forger, thief, and 
swindler, whom he had tried for years to reclaim, was sup- 
ported by strong evidence, while Granger’s implication of 
two or three well-known men was promptly denied under 
oath by these men, the total effect of his “ disclosures ” 
was practically nothing. The rest of the testimony taken 
was singularly weak—an hour or more, for instance, was 
consumed in inducing an old Irish woman, mother of two 
police officers, to swear that she did not pay anything to 
bring about their appointment. Every one interested in 
good government is hoping for a thorough investigation of 
all suspicious points in our municipal affairs, and we must 
not be impatient if the results thus far seem rather disap- 
pointing. The difficulty of obtaining honest and truthful 
witnesses who have personal knowledge of corrupt trans- 
actions is, naturally, very great. 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright—whose continuance at the 
head of the National Labor Bureau is matter for public 
congratulation—has made Building and Loan Associations 
the subject of this year’s report. These savings associa- 
tions are now established in every State in the Union. 
Pennsylvania comes first, with over one thousand associa- 
tions; Ohio second, with over seven hundred; and then 
in close succession follow Illinois, Indiana, New York, and 
Missouri. Even in the South these co-operative organ- 


izations have gained more than a foothold in all the States, 
being relatively stronger there than in New England. 
This, of course, is not due to the greater strength of the 
co-operative spirit among the people, but to the fact that 
in New England the savings banks—which are essentially 
co-operative—supply the need which has occasioned the 
rapid spread of building and loan associations in other 
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parts of the country. Of the six thousand associations in 
the country less than five hundred are more than fifteen 
years old. Yet the assets now aggregate $450,000,000, 
and the Commissioner estimates that probably four hun- 
dred thousand homes have been built with the aid of these 
associations. This is a triumph of co-operation compar- 
able with what has been achieved by the famous societies 


of Great Britain. | 


Everything connected with naval warfare is of intense 


interest, because in that field everything, both as regards 


construction, armament, and method, is in an experimental 
stage. In spite of the fact that enormous fleets of modern 
armed vessels have been built at an immense cost, nobody 
knows what would happen if a battle were to take place 
between two such fleets. So far, it is purely a matter of 
surmise. The fact that two torpedo-boats, the Cushing 
and the Stiletto, entered Newport Harbor one night not long 
ago under the full glare of a search-light without being 
detected, although their approach was expected, is likely, 
therefore, to attract a good deal of attention, because the 
torpedo is one of the most important and one of the most 
uncertain elements in the naval problem. The two tor- 
pedo-boats had been repainted in colors different from 
those which they had borne before, and they entered by 
an unusual course, and the force at the torpedo station, 
which was anxiously waiting for them and scanning the 
entire expanse of waters, failed to detect them. The test 
is not regarded as decisive, but it was sufficiently so as 
to raise the whole question of the value of the search-light. 
If the search-light cannot be trusted, the defense of a 
squadron against torpedo-boats must lie either in the use 
of other torpedo-boats or of the protective netting. The 
probability is that, when the great battle-ships put to sea 
in time of war, they will be provided with both the netting 
and a flotilla of torpedo-boats. Thus at every step the 
expense of naval warfare increases, and increases so rap- 
idly as to raise the hope that, as General Hawley once 
said of our pension system, it will make war so expensive 
that it will do away with it altogether. 


GENERAL News.—The recent earthquakes in Venezuela 
are now thought to have destroyed several thousand lives ; 
Los Andes is the State that has suffered most severely. 
It is reported that Brazil has accepted the mediation 
of Great Britain in the dispute with Portugal. Superin- 
tendents, teachers, and other employees of the Indian 
school service, as well as other friends of Indian education, 
and educated Indians, are to hold summer institutes and 
conferences in the interests of Indian education this sum- 
mer at Chilocco, Oklahoma; Santa Fé, New Mexico; 
Salem, Oregon ; Helena, Montana; and St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mr. James Bryce, author of “ The American Common- 
wealth,’ has become President of the British Board of Trade. 
Miss Agnes Irwin, of Philadelphia, is to be Dean of 
Radcliffe College (formerly called the Harvard Annex) ; 
Miss Irwin has a very high reputation as a teacher andasa 
woman of notable scholarly attainments.——Among the 
deaths of the week must be recorded those of Francis Wil- 
liam Bird, of East Walpole, Mass., often called the “ Sage 
of Walpole,” at the age of eighty-five; Professor Jerome 
Allen, a widely known educator and writer on educational 
subjects, who was the chief mover in establishing the School 
of Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York; 
Ernest O. W. Mildner, Professor of German at Princeton ; 
and Professor George J. Romanes, of Oxford, England, the 
famous writer and lecturer on natural history, physiology, 
and similar subjects. The new cruiser Columbia, on her 
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deep-sea trial trip Jast week, made the remarkable record 
of 18% knots an hour under natural draught. The 
present Provisional Government of Hawaii has secured 
a good working majority in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Ex-Justice Kenneth F. Sutherland, of Graves- 
end, L. I., who fled after his conviction on charges of elec- 
tion fraud, has surrendered himself; eight new indictments, 
for forgery, have been found against him. The National 
Municipal Reform League is holding a meeting in New 
York this week. The Presbyterian General Assembly 
at Saratoga adjourned on Monday, to meet next year in 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dr. Henry P. Smith 


Our front page contains the portrait of Dr. Henry Pre- 
served Smith, whom accident rather than any conscious 
purpose of his own has made a National representative of 
liberty of prophesying in the Presbyterian Church. The 
circumstances of his trial are so extraordinary as to be 
well-nigh incredible. They are as follows: 

In January, 1891, Dr. Briggs delivered his now famous 
inaugural address at Union Theological Seminary, on the 
Authority of the Holy Scripture. In February, before the 
address had been fully published, a resolution was intro- 
duced into the Cincinnati Presbytery, in effect calling on 
the General Assembly to veto Dr. Briggs’s election. Dr. 
Evans and Dr. Smith, both of them at the time professors 
in Lane Theological Seminary, prepared papers discussing 
this resolution, in which they contended that the absolute 
inerrancy of the Scripture is not a doctrine taught either in 
Scripture or in the Westminster Assembly’s Confession of 
Faith. Dr. Smith also contributed two articles to the New 
_ York “ Evangelist ” discussing the whole subject of creed 
subscription and the latitude of belief allowed to one who 
has subscribed to the Confession. For this discussion of 
Dr. Briggs’s theological positions and his responsibilities 
under the subscription, published before the General 
Assembly had passed upon the soundness of Dr. Briggs’s 
views, Dr. Smith has now been condemned as a heretic 
and excluded from the Presbyterian pulpit. He was 
not accused of teaching in the Seminary chair doc- 
trines contrary to the Confession, only of defending, 
before they had been condemned, doctrines whose sound- 
ness was on trial before the Court. The advocate is con- 
victed of treason for defending before a tribunal one who 
has been accused of treason. The practical effect of the 
trial and conviction of Dr. Henry Preserved Smith is 
notice to all Presbyterian ministers that when any ques- 
tion arises in that Church, every minister who takes part 
in the discussion does so at the hazard of being turned 
out of the ministry for so doing, if, as the result of that 
discussion, the majority goes against him. This decision, 
if it be submitted to by the Presbyterian minority, is the 
end, not merely of freedom of teaching in Presbyterian 
theological seminaries and freedom of preaching in Pres- 
byterian pulpits, but of freedom of debate in the constitu- 
tional judicatories of that Church. Dr. Smith’s case differs 
radically from Dr. Briggs’s case in two respects: First, in 
that he is not accused of holding that the reason and the 
Church are sources of authority as well as the Bible ; and, 
secondly, in that he is not accused because of any teaching 
officially and in his ministry, but only of defending, before 
the courts of the Church, teaching the soundness of which 
was still under debate in the courts of the Church. It 
Should be added that there is no suggestion that his spirit 
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has been provocative or polemical, or other than kind, cour- 
teous, and Christian throughout. 
This is the gravamen of our condemnation of the Presby- 


terian General Assembly. It not only practically endeavors 


to decide what is truth by a majority vote in a mass-meet- 
ing, but it prohibits and punishes free debate exercised in 
the previous deliberative process. This is wholly un- 
American ; for America decides action by majorities when 
co-operative action is necessary, but leaves opinion wholly 
free. This is wholly un-Protestant; for Protestantism 
teaches that every man has a right to read and study the 
Bible for himself, and to reach conclusions respecting it 
without let or hindrance from ecclesiastical courts, ancient 
or modern. The Presbyterian General Assembly will proba- 
bly follow up this decision by securing such changes as 
will give it the control of the Presbyterian seminaries. 
Then, with power to control the teaching in its seminaries, 
power to dictate the teaching in the pulpit, and power to 
silence as a heretic any man who ever, in Presbytery, 
Synod, or Assembly, ventures to call its doctrines or meth- 
ods in question for debate, it will have a system of abso- 
lutism surpassed only by that of Rome itself. 

But to silence men requires more than a system; it 
requires men who can be silenced. We do not believe 
that the Presbyterian Church is composed of such men. 
Whether it is or not we shall soon see. Meanwhile liberty 
of thought remains in the Episcopal, Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Reformed Churches. And in the 
Presbyterian Church Dr. Henry Preserved Smith takes 
his place among the men whom persecution has honored. 
How bravely yet quietly he has borne himself under this 
persecution any reader may see by obtaining from A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., of New York City, the pamphlet edition 
of Dr. Smith’s “ Appeal and Argument.” 


* 


Municipal Reform 


Hope for the future of our American cities is encouraged 
by the report of the Progress of Municipal Reform in the 
various cities of the Union, presented by Mr. Clinton R. 
Woodward on another page. This report is encouraging 
because it indicates a reform, where it is most needed, in 
what are called “our best citizens. 

It is popular to charge all municipal corruption upon 
the criminal classes, or the rings and bosses, or the igno- 
rant foreigners. It is convenient to have a scapegoat, and 
America has improved on Old Testament methods, for it 
furnishes three. But the real, radical vice is in “ our best 
citizens.” Some of them have combined to corrupt the 
municipality and seize upon its highways, paying a small - 
bribe to the aldermen instead of a fair price for the 
franchise to the people. Others of them have combined to 
charge double price for gas of poor quality, as formerly 
for water with insufficient supply. Still others have winked 
at municipal corruption because it secured a fund which 
helped their party in State and National elections. More 
of them have been simply indifferent and apathetic ; they 
have thought it cheaper to pay extravagant taxes for in- 
sufficient accommodation than to give the necessary 
thought and energy to secure a better administration. 
There has never been a time when the same ability which 
has organized and built up the magnificent private enter- 
prises in our country might not have given us municipal 
administration as efficient, if that ability had been directed 
in municipal channels. What Mayor Pingree has accom- 
plished for Detroit, what Mayor Low began to do in 
Brooklyn and Mayor Schieren is doing in Brooklyn, can be 
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accomplished in any city whenever the honest citizens care 
enough for honesty in city government to combine in a 
moderately vigorous effort to secure it. | 

The evil in New York City, against which Dr. Park- 
hurst is endeavoring to arouse the drugged conscience of 
the citizens, is not the existence of saloons and houses of 
ill fame; it is the fact that the police, who are employed 
by the public to suppress thesejpest-houses, are paid by 
their proprietors to protect them. They wear the uniform 
of the public and do the work of the proprietors. And the 
reason this continues is that the average New Yorker has 
been comparatively indifferent, so long as his taxes were 
not too high, his store-and house were guarded from bur- 
glaries, fire-insurance rates were kept moderate, and his 
own life and that of his family were safe. The evil in 
this city is, as we have shown by letters of well-informed 
correspondents from different localities, duplicated in every 
one of the great cities of the United States; and the 
cause is always the same—selfishness, either actively cor- 
rupt or passively inert, in high places. Mr. Stead’s book, 
“Tf Christ Came to Chicago,” is somewhat sensational, 
‘perhaps exaggerated, certainly one-sided; but in this re- 
spect he goes to the root of the matter. And it is—we 
repeat it—a hopeful sign that the best men in our great 
cities are beginning to wake up to the National disgrace and 
the public danger involved in letting all our cities become 
plague-spots, and are organizing to consider and apply the 
remedy. Mr. Woodward’s article shows that this is not 
merely a local and spasmodic movement. It is a sign of 
National repentance, and a spontaneous effort to bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance. 


The Anti-Lottery Battle Half Won 


Sooner than we had hoped, the Anti-Lottery Bill has 
passed the United States Senate. Senator Hoar decided 
that he could meet the objection urged so persistently by 
Senators Gorman and Vest, that the law would interfere 
with church raffles, by striking out the clause referring to the 
District of Columbia and the Territories. He had exam- 
ined the law of the District of Columbia, he said, and had 
found it entirely sufficient to prevent the setting up of a 
lottery company there. He had not looked into the matter 
as relating to the Territories, but supposed that each would 
have its own legislation on the subject. The clause elimi- 
nated was not essential to the purpose of the bill, which 
was to prevent foreign lottery companies from continuing 
to use the mails and the express to violate the laws of 
every State inthe Union. With this clause struck out, the 
bill still prohibits the importation of lottery matter into the 
United States; still prohibits its transportation from one 
State to another by any means whatever, and directs the 
Post-Office Department to refuse to deliver any letters 
whatever to a firm engaged in the outlawed traffic. This 
last most important provision was incorporated in the bill 
by Senator Hoar’s committee, so that the measure as it 
passes the Senate is as satisfactory to the anti-lottery peti- 
tioners as that which they originally submitted. 

The bill is now in such shape that no one can oppose it 
without making it clear that he is defending the interests 
of the companies engaged in criminal operations. If the 
measure, just as it stands, can be brought to a vote in the 
House before the Tariff Bill is returned from the Senate, 
the victory is won. The unanimous report in its favor 


by the Senate Judiciary Committee, its final passage in the 
Senate by acclamation, and the large number of petitions 
already received in its favor, give to the measure a prestige 
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which secures favorable action whenever any action is 
secured. 

The only danger is delay. It was for this that Senators 
Gorman and Vest appeared to be fighting in the Senate. 
They stood alone, and had not the rules of the Senate 
enabled them to postpone a vote, the bill need not have 
been amended at all to meet their objections. In the 
House there is less danger, if the bill can be reported be- 
fore the Tariff Bill again gets the rightof way. When that 
happens, nearly everything else will be excluded, in order 
that Congress may adjourn at the earliest possible day. 
Now, therefore, is the time for renewed activity. Fortu- 
nately, the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee in the 
House—Mr. Culberson, of Texas—was a supporter of the 
first anti-lottery law, in the days when the anti-lottery senti- 
ment of the Nation was less pronounced. The Senate bill 
will probably first be referred to him and his associates on 
this Committee. His associates are Messrs. Oates (Ala.), 
Stockdale (Miss.), Goodnight (Ky.), Boatner (La.), Layton 
(O.), Wolverton (Pa.), Lane (Ill.), Bailey (Tex.), Terry 
(Ark.), Ray (N. Y.), Powers (Vt.), Broderick (Kan.), W. 
A. Stone (Pa.), Updegraff (Ia.), and Childs (Ill.). Appeals 
sent to these men by citizens of their States will be 


. peculiarly timely. But letters and petitions from constitu- 


ents to every member of the Lower House will be in the 
highest degree effective. A postal card now, asking your 
Representative to urge immediate action, will be worth 
more than a long petition after Congress adjourns. We 
are glad to note that, while thus far most of the petitions 
have come from the North, the Methodist Conference just 
held in Nashville adopted resolutions which have given a 
decided impetus to the campaign .in the South. We ask 
our readers everywhere to secure «the adoption of anti- 
lottery resolutions by every pont religious, philan- 
thropic, and educational organization with which they are 
connected. This done, the partial victory may be made 


complete. 
Tammany and Mr. Croker 


A friendly critic deprecates our recent paragraph on the 
withdrawal of Mr. Croker from Tammany as a “ virtual 
commendation by the leading ethical weekly of the coun- 
try.” The paragraph was not so intended; on re-reading, 
it does not seem to us justly to bear that construction ; 
whether it does or not, we make haste to disavow that 
interpretation. 

But we do not believe in “ total depravity ” of either men 
orinstitutions. If we could think that there was nothing but 
criminality in Tammany and its members, we should de- 
spair of a Republic which allowed its great commercial me- 
tropolis to pass under their absolute control. Tammany gov- 
ernment has protected life and property in New York City 
probably as well as it is protected in any city in the Union; 
it is what Mr. Stead has called it—a “ brotherhood ;”’ it is 
loyal to its members, and they are loyal to it; and its 
leader has proved his organizing ability and his power to 
command. But if even more than this were true, if the 
remarkable eulogy lately pronounced by Governor Flower 
on Tammany were true, it would not counterbalance the 
fact that this Society lives by furnishing police protection 
to the vice which the police ought to suppress, by selling 
public offices to the highest bidder, and by levying con- 
tributions, not only on houses of vice and on office-holders, 
but on private and honorable citizens, who find it cheaper 
to pay the contribution than to resist it. What we have 
said of Mr. Croker is simply what Mr. Bryce, in his 
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** American Commonwealth,” had previously said of the 
class: “ It must not be supposed that members of Rings, 
or the great Boss himself, are always wicked men. They 
are the offspring of a system. Their morality is that of 
their surroundings. . . . He [the Boss] may be a man of 
personal integrity.” 

We have so often repeated our condemnation of Tammany 
methods that we do not think it necessary to repeat it every 
time we pen a paragraph on the subject of Tammany. 
We may add, for the benefit of the “ Evening Post,” which 
treats our paragraph as a “thinly veiled apology for 
Croker,” that, in our opinion, a discriminating judgment 
of Tammany, its methods and its members, pointing out the 
moral secret of its power and crediting it with the qualities 
it possesses, while charging it with its radical vices, is a 
more effective method of campaigning against its cor- 
ruption than indiscriminating condemnation of the Society 
and of every one connected with it. 


Moods and Mastery 


Mastery in any art or craft involves control of its 
methods and of one’s self. The genuine artist is the man 
who can discern the thing he wishes to do and employ all 
the resources of his craft to that end. The greatest and 
most difficult of all.the arts is the art of living, and the 
men and women who master this difficult art are those 
who comprehend the material with which they work and the 
methods by which effects are secured, and who control 
themselves. Those who are the slaves of their prejudices, 
their passions, or their moods, whatever may be their 
knowledge of materials and methods of work, are ineffect- 
ive and unsuccessful. To be the slave of one’s mood is 
to be mastered by conditions, instead of mastering them. 
It is astonishing how many people form their judgments and 
do their work, not in the clear light of dispassionate in- 
telligence, but in the half-light of their own feelings. A 
judgment which is the expression of a mood is absolutely 
worthless, because it does not deal with the facts. It colors 
the facts, distorts them, and combines them in an un- 
natural fashion. It reads into the facts that which the 
facts do not contain. And yet a large part of the judg- 
ments of men are either the expression of their moods or 
are deeply tinged by their moods. To many of us the 
world is bright one day/and dark the next, simply because 
of subjective conditions, the actual landscape remaining 
identical from day to day. This is not true of the master- 
ful man; for the element of mastery is to control one’s 
self and to see things as they are. It is to get rid of one’s 
moods, or at least to hold them in such control that they 
cease to tinge the judgment. There is no one so difficult 
to deal with as the man of moods, who is to-day all enthu- 
siasm and to-morrow all despair, who to-day sees nothing 
but success and to-morrow nothing but failure. In dealing 
with him one must not only take into account the difficul- 
ties of the enterprise, but also the defects of the in- 
dividual. To see men and women as they are, and the 
facts of life as they are, one must keep the personal feeling 
thoroughly in control, and refuse to allow the judgment to 
be deflected by the irritation of the moment, or by a pass- 
ing depression, There is nothing so stimulating to others 
as that steadfastness which sees things. with absolute 
clarity of vision, and deals with them with a calm and 
persistent strength. The man who possesses qualities 
introduces the element of stability in a world of change, 
and represents dispassionate intelligence and clear-sighted 
judgment in a world of moods and passing emotions. 
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Editorial Notes 


—Congressman Everett kindly explained to the House the other 
day that, having been accused of incorrectly pronouncing the name of 
“a peculiar species of teuthidean cephalopod ” (namely, the octopus), 
he wished to state once for all that the proper pronunciation was 
“ cuttlefish.” An octopus by any other name is taxed as high. 

—Last week, when the motion to strike out the appropriation for the 
Civil Service Commission was carried in the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 109 to 71, great cheering followed. Two days 
later, when the appropriation was put back by a vote of 158 to 80, 
there was dead silence. The cheering probably expressed the feel- 
ings of the House; the second vote probably expressed what the 
House thinks the country wants. The House is not mistaken. 

—Mr. Thomas Niles, the well-known Boston publisher, who died at 
Perugia, Italy, last week, was a man of great keenness, freshness of 
mind, and energy. It was his perception of the fresh note in writing 
which identified so many rising men and women with the publishing 
house of Roberts Brothers. Mr. Niles had a faculty of discerning 
fresh talent and of recognizing it in a very generous way. Both as 
regards substance and form the publications of Roberts Brothers have 
had a distinctive note. 

—We do not find ourselves in entire agreement with some of the 
opinions of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams in his very interesting article on 
“ American Humor” which appears in another column, but nobody 
can read his comments on the current newspaper humor of the coun- 
try without concurring with them. We do not agree with Mr. Adams 
that Lowell’s humor, being literary, is therefore universal and not 
American. On the contrary, it seems to us that the humor of the 
“ Biglow Papers” is distinctively American, and could not have 
appeared in any other literature; but it is true that much of the humor 
of our daily newspapers, if it be American, is a thing to be rid of. 

—The seventy-fifth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s birthday, which 
fell upon Thursday of last week, was a notable day in the experience 
of her most illustrious subject, for on the morning of that day the 
operation on Mr. Gladstone’s eyes was performed, with apparently 
entire success. The heroic old man refused to take anzsthetics, and 
bore the very painful and delicate operation with unflinching courage. 
All England, and indeed the whole English-speaking world, were pro- 
foundly concerned in the result of this operation upon a man eighty- 
five years old, and the announcement of its success has carried delight 
to the countless host who, independent of party lines and political dif- 
ferences, admire a man of indomitable courage and stainless character. 

—The dinner given to Admiral Erben and Captain Mahan, of the 
Chicago, in London last week, was, from every point of view, a brill- 
iant affair. English hospitality has always a very generous note, and 
the speeches delivered at the dinner form a very attractive contrast to 
a good deal of the silly anti-English editorial-writing in this country. 
It is pleasant to note that the three speeches of the occasion seem to 
have been made by Americans, Admiral Erben captivating his auditors 
by his simplicity and directness, Captain Mahan by his dignity and 
cultivated tone, and Mr. Bayard by his eloquence. It has not often 
fallen to the writer of one country to render such a service to another 
as Captain Mahan rendered to England in his notable book on “ Sea 
Power.” He deserves all the recognition the English will give him. 

—There is a perhaps not unnatural delusion in the minds of un- 
traveled Americans that our cities are the only ones which show the 
phenomena of rapid growth. We are, therefore, glad to note that 
some timely facts are given such readers by Dr. Shaw in the current 
“Century.” He says that in 1870 New York had nearly 950,000 peo- 
ple, while Berlin had barely 800,000. In 1880 Berlin had outgrown 
New York, and in 1890 it still maintained the lead, having 1,578,794 
people, as against New York’s 1,515,301. This is as quick a growth as 
Chicago's, and twice as quick as Philadelphia’s. During the last 
fifteen years Hamburg has grown three times as fast as Boston and 
twice as fast as Baltimore, while Leipsic has distanced San Francisco, 
and has grown much more rapidly than St. Louis. Munich has out- 
stripped Cincinnati, and Cologne Cleveland. 

—Our Columbian stamps might have been improved, in size at 
least, had we the public competition in designs which is in vogue in 
France. The effigy of Joan of Arc, the popular new patron saint, 
appears in many of the six hundred designs just sent in for the newset 
of stamps about to be issued in that country. Speaking of Columbian 


stamps, the island of Jamaica proposes to issue a set in honor of the 


fourth centenary of its discovery, commemorated on May 3 of this 
year. “ The Gleaner” of Kingston, the capital, sensibly says: “ The 
stamps will possess a design indicative of the purpose for which they 
have been issued, and will be in circulation for one year. Stamp- 
collecting is supposed to impart geographical knowledge to the col- 
lector, and probably a multitude of youths—and adults also—would 
obtain more information about Jamaica from their stamps than they 
ever did from their schoolmasters.” : 
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The Progress of Municipal Reform 


By Clinton R. Woodward 


HAT may be called the “ new municipal 
spirit” is making unprecedented head- 
way throughout the country; scarcely 
a town of any size or importance in the 
North, South, East, or West (and espe- 
cially in the latter) but is bestirring 
itself to organize for the purpose of 

eliminating National and State politics from the considera- 

tion of municipal affairs, or to secure a higher municipal 
standard. This activity along these lines is, in many cases, 
the direct result of the National Conference for Good City 

Government, held in January last in Philadelphia, called 

together by the Municipal League of that city, with the 

indorsement and co-operation of the City Club of New 

York. This Conference, already passed into history as 

the “ Philadelphia Conference,” has also been a great 

stimulant to already existing organizations. 

It is interesting to note some of the organized efforts to 
secure municipal reform. In Boston, for instance, there is 
a Citizens’ Association and a Municipal League. The 
former has for its object “to promote an honest, efficient, 
and economical administration of municipal and county 
affairs.” This Association can take no political action, 
and confines its efforts to carefully scrutinizing the adminis- 
tration of the several offices, calling attention to defects 
and exposing corruption and improper methods, as well as 
advocating legislation which will make permanent any tem- 
porary reforms it may achieve. The Municipal League 
aims to discuss and shape public opinion upon all questions 
which relate to the proper government of our cities; to 
separate municipal politics from those of the State and 
Nation, and to secure the nomination and election of men 
to office solely with reference to their fitness. To attain 
these ends the moral forces of the city have been federated 
into a non-partisan league, which recognizes no differences 
of race or creed. Religious, philanthropic, business, and 
civic organizations are all entitled to equal representation. 
The League has been in existence for only a few months, 
but gives promise of accomplishing much good. The Asso- 
ciation has been in existence some years, and has made a 
good record. The work in Boston is materially aided 
along educational |. nes by the Society for the Promotion 
of Good Citizenship, of which Edwin D. Mead, editor of 
the ‘‘ New England Magazine,” is President, and also by 
the co-operation of the Reform Club, which frequently 
gives considerable attention to the questions of the muni- 
cipality. 

In New York we find several associations, each aiming 
to secure better city government. The City Club, with 
its affiliated Good Government Clubs, comes first ; then the 
City Vigilance League, the City Improvement Society, and 
the City Reform Club. The City Club has been a power 
for good, and, if it had nothing else to its credit but the 
creation and fostering of the Good Government Clubs, 
would have earned an honorable title. The Club aims to 
be “persistently, consistently, and impartially anti-bad 
city government ;’’ to shape and maintain ‘“‘a generally 
entertained public opinion vigilantly opposed to dishonesty 
and incompetency in municipal government ; in rendering 
contemptible that indifference to civic duty, or insensi- 
bility of conscience, which permits citizens to overlook 
maladministration of office until it becomes so unendurable 
as to make opposition easier than submission.” 

The City Vigilance League, of which Dr. C. H. Park- 
hurst is President, is working to quicken among its mem- 
bers an appreciation of their municipal obligations, to 


acquaint them with existing conditions and the machinery . 


of municipal government. Whatever concerns the inter- 
ests of the city is made the subject of inquiry and confer- 
ence. In many of the assembly districts subordinate 
Leagues have been formed to carry out more effectively 
the purposes of the parent organization. The League is 


doing a much needed educational work. It cannot under 
any circumstances take political action. This the City 
and Good Government Clubs can and have done, and pro- 
pose to do to astill greater extent in the future. The City 
Improvement Society was incorporated in 1892-“‘to pro- 
mote the improvement and beautifying of the city, and to 
assist and stimu/date the authorities in enforcing the laws 
relating to such objects.” (The italics are my own.) 

In Philadelphia there are two organizations—the Citi- 
zens’ Municipal Association, similar in purpose and method 
to the Boston Citizens’ Association; and the Municipal 
League, which is a large and growing organization, carry- 
ing on an educational and politigal campaign. The League 
stands upon a platform:calling for the enforcement of the 
principle “ that the highest principles of municipal self- 
government in the United States will be materially pro- 
moted by the absolute separation of municipal from State 
and National politics.” To carry this and the other ideas 
for which it stands, it is pressing forward the organization 
of local associations in every ward and division in the city. 
The Municipal League of Philadelphia has been a stimulus 
to many similar organizations elsewhere, and its name and 
principles have been widely followed. 

The Baltimore Reform League has had nearly a decade 
of experience and a long list of successes to its credit, but 
it still has a big work on hand in its effort “to secure fair 
elections, promote honest government, and expose and 
bring to punishment official misconduct in Maryland, and 
especially in Baltimore.” The animating spirit of this 
organization, Charles J]. Bonaparte, has a National reputa- 
tion as an advocate of civil service and municipal reforms, 
and his work in Baltimore has been, like his National efforts, 
bold, fearless, wise, and effective. The Reform League has 
the assistance in its local work of the Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, which is concerned more particularly with the protec- 
tion of real estate from unwise and unfair legislation ; and 
by the Citizens’ Reform Movement, recently organized, 
which has yet to make a name and a place for itself. 

Thus we see the principal cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
are working away at the problems known as municipal, 
each perhaps in a slightly different way, but with a substan- 
tial agreement as to fundamental principles. and methods. 
Chicago, as the principal city of the interior, has also 
made a substantial beginning, and has three organiza- 
tions dealing with different phases of the question: the 
Municipal Order League, composed of women, the Citizens’ 
Association (having similar methods and aims with the 
organizations of like name in Philadelphia and Boston), 
and the Civic Federation, the latest and most comprehen- 
sive effort. The Federation is a “ non-partisan, non-secta- 
rian association, to secure co-operation of all the forces 
that are now laboring to advance the municipal, philan- 
thropic, industrial, and moral interests of Chicago.” Its 
plan of organization includes the formation of Ward and 
District Councils. The object of the Municipal Order 
League is ‘“‘ to secure and maintain public health and clean- 
liness,” and it is working with much aggressiveness and 
considerable success. Several of its crusades against local 
iniquities have resulted, not only in the removal of the 
nuisances complained of, but in a higher municipal standard 
of taste and neatness. 

In Milwaukee an active Municipal League is waging a 
successful battle with the organized spoilsmen, with excel- 
lent prospects, at the present writing, of unhorsing them. 
In Kansas City a newly formed Kansas City Party has just 
concluded a campaign the substantial fruits of which it 
has won; to be sure, its candidate was not elected, but the 
successful candidate, after his election, definitely pledged 
himself to carry out nearly all the reforms contended for 
by the municipal party. The Municipal Improvement 
Association of this city has for several years, as a result 
of an awakening of public interest in municipal affairs, 
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been doing much-needed work in the accumulation of infor- 
mation respecting municipal administration and in pro- 
moting legislation in the interest of the health, comfort, 
and safety of the community. 

The Boards of Trade in Cleveland, Minneapolis, and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which have taken steps to arouse 
interest in municipal affairs, are active, aggressive, and 
vigilant in all things pertaining to their respective cities. 

Tacoma, Seattle, and Oakland, on the Pacific coast, 
have their Leagues, and San Francisco and Los Angeles 
are preparing to take the first steps towards organizing 
some municipal reform body. Denver and Pueblo, Colo., 
are agitated over the subject, and their more prominent 
citizens are inquiring as to the best means to attain their 
objects. Coming East, we find a meeting called in Cin- 
cinnati to consider the advisability of forming a municipal 
organization, and a similar meeting in Pittsburg. Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and a number of Kentucky towns, are debat- 
ing the question and seeking information. Other South- 
ern cities, which for the present prefer not to be named, are 
awaiting the proper moment to launch a movement. The 
New Orleans Jefferson Club appointed delegates to the 
Philadelphia Conference. Coming North, we find Good 
Government Clubs in Montclair and New Brunswick, 
N. J., and Yonkers, N. Y.; a City Club in Hartford, an 
Advance Club in Providence, a Citizens’ League in New 
Rochelle, Municipal Leagues in Schenectady and Bridge- 
ton, a Citizens’ League in Camden. 

In Albany there are a Citizens’ Association and a Citizens’ 
Committee of Fifty, and a Municipal League is talked about. 
The Citizens’ Association of Buffalo is very like a New 
England town-meeting, and its methods, because in some 
respects unique, are worthy of careful study. And so we 
could prolong the list, there being scarcely a town of any 
size in the country but has its municipal reform organiza- 
tion, or is on the road to form one. 

Nor, as we have already seen in the case of the Chicago 
Municipal Order League, are the men alone in their desire 
and effort to secure better city government. The Women’s 
Health Protective Associations in the various cities are 
doing a praiseworthy work, but the Civic Club of Phila- 
delphia may pethaps be called the model of its kind. 
This Club, composed entirely of women, is laboring to 
promote, ‘‘ by education and active co-operation, a higher 
‘public spirit and a better social order.’”” The Civic Club, 
although born with the opening of the new year, has, with 
an energy and persistence to be imitated by all engaged in 
similar work, aroused and animated among the women a 
public spirit that is bound to bear early and abundant fruit. 
Its co-operation with the Municipal League has ‘been 
valued and effective. 

In this hasty sketch we have seen that the municipal 
spirit has manifested and organized itself in all parts of 
the country, among men and women alike. It would re- 
quire a stout volume to chronicle all the good it has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing, but it would take a stouter volume 
or series of volumes to enumerate the things yet to be 
done. Although much has thus far been wrought, our 
American cities are, as a rule, badly governed, and until 
the citizens arouse themselves and take that interest in 
civic affairs that it is both their duty and privilege to take, 
we shal] make but little substantial progress. The change 
must be consciously made ; no spasmodic reform can have 
lasting results; and we cannot have a conscious demand 
for better city government until the people know what has 
been and can be done along these lines, and are educated 


up to the point of demanding the best, and being satisfied 


with nothing but a full compliance with their demands. 
The National Municipal League, the first meeting of 
whose Board of Delegates will be held in New York, May 
28 and 29, is another direct result of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. Its purpose, as stated in the Constitution, is: 
First, To multiply the numbers, harmonize the methods, 
and combine the forces of all who realize that it is only by 
united action and organization that good citizens can secure 
the adoption of good laws and the selection of men of 
trained ability and proved integrity for all municipal posi- 
tions, or prevent the success of incompetent or corrupt 
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is falling behind in the race for numbers. 
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candidates for public office. Second, To promote the 
thorough investigation and discussion of the conditions and 
details of civic administration, and of the methods for 
selecting and appointing officials in American cities, and 
of laws and ordinances relating to such subjects. Third, 
To provide for such meetings and conferences, and for the 
preparation and circulation of such addresses and other 
literature, as may seem likely to advance the cause of good 


city government. 


Roman Catholic Loss 
By the Rev. Joshua Coit 


There are certain indications that the Roman Catholic 
Church has passed the point of greatest progress in this 
country, that its curve has reached its summit. The note 
of alarm sounded by Miss Elder at the Catholic Congress 
in Chicago was well warranted. Without indorsing her 
sharp criticism as to the quality of her people or repeating 
her lament that so few Catholics are engaged in honestly 
tilling the soil and so many are engaged in the liquor 
traffic, it may be worth while to notice : 

That by her own figures the Roman Catholic Church 
Her “ Sadlier’s 
Almanac and Ordo” for 1880 gives the total Catholic popula- 
tion in this country as 5,884,222; in 1892, 8,618,135 ; im 
1893, 8,632,521; in 1894, 8,806,648. For the twelve years 
from 1880 to 1892 a gain of 204,745 a year; in the last 
two years, a gain of 94,231 a year. Now, there has been 
so large a gain in all these years by immigration that the 
smaller gain of the later years is fully accounted for by it. 
Nay, more, it would seem plain that there is a loss large 
enough to overbalance the natural increase by birth and 
draw upon the gain by immigration. We get an intima- 
tion of the nature of this loss if we scan the congregation 
streaming from a Roman Catholic church. It is com- 
posed chiefly of women, boys, girls, and old men ; there 
are usually very few men of from twenty-five years of age 
to sixty. 

Notice, again, that for a period of ten years or more 
the changing policy of the Roman Catholic Church in re- 
gard to the public schools has been such as would tally 
well with a consciousness of loss through these schools. 
Mark the sequence. First, complaint that her children 
were made to read from a Protestant version of the Bible. 
Proper recognition of some reasonableness in this com- 
plaint led to the banishment of the reading of the Bible in 
our schools. Then, complaint that the schools were God- 
less, since no religious instruction was or could be given in 
them. Then, extreme pressure, even to the serious threat 
of excommunication, to keep her children in the parochial 
schools. Then, endeavor to secure a proportionate share 
of the public-school money. And, finally, a relaxation of 
the pressure, with Monsignor Satolli’s decision in favor of 
the liberal wing of the Romish Church in this country; a 
relaxation, by the way, well fitted to dovetail in with a 
greater effort to obtain a share of public funds for private 
schools. The cost of the parochial system is very great, 
and would not be imposed upon a people whose financial 
resources are heavily drawn upon by their Church unless 
the necessity was urgent. 

During the last ten years there has been much done 
in New England among the French-Canadians in the way 
of preaching to them a pure Gospel in their own language. 
And while the apparent results so far as statistics go are 
not large, though by no means insignificant, the attitude of 
the priests and their people towards each other is very 
significant. The denunciations of the priests against those 
who listen to the missionaries are more severe than ever, 
in some cases extremely bitter, yet there is manifestly an 
increasing desire and purpose on the part of the people to 
“search the Scriptures daily to see whether these things 
were so.” A few years ago Bibles given to Roman Catho- 
lics, when discovered by the priest and demanded by him, 
were given up. Now it has come to be understood that 
there is liberty in this matter, and priests are called upon 
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sharply by one and another of the people to show in the 
Word of God warrant for Romish practices as well as doc- 
trines. 

There is still another indication. Rome is never in 
a hurry. She can afford to wait till the plum is ripe. 
During the years of her growth in numbers and power so 
little was done by her, or rather so little was openly done 
in a political way, that, outside of a few large cities, it 
attracted little attention. But now people, East and West, 
are alarmed by the political action of the Romish Church, 
which is, as never before, openly exercised. Whereupon 
some inconsequent persons, horrified at Rome as a secret 
political body, proceed to organize another secret political 
body. Rome, with her scant nine millions, would not, by 
open political work, bring such reproach and danger upon 
herself if she thought she was still gaining proportionately 
to the increase of population in our land. She seems to 
think the plum as ripe as it will be. 

It should be. remembered that the great loss of the 
Roman Catholic Church does not imply a corresponding 
gain to Protestant Churches. Would that it wereso! Be- 
cause it is not so, this loss is to be regretted on many ac- 
counts by all Christian people. The danger of our land 
to-day is not from the Roman Catholic Church, but rather 
from those who have lapsed from this and from other 
Churches. Let the Protestant Church, with united front, 
oppose, not the Romish Church, but rather the wickedness 
and worldliness of the millions who are outside all Churches, 
that we may become a Christian people in truth as well as 


in name. 


A Poet of Aspiration 


There are few names in this century which have had, for 
oung men especially, greater attractive power than that of 
Arthur Hugh Clough. This power has never been widely, 
but in many cases it has been deeply, felt. It has its source 
more in the nature of the man and in the conditions of his 
life than in his work, although the latter is full of the ele- 
vation, the aspiration, and the beauty of a very noble mind. 
But it is not as a finished artist, as a singer whose message 
is clear and whose note is resonant, that Clough attracts; it 
is rather as a child of his time, as one in whom the stir 
and change of the century were most distinctly reflected. 
There was an intense sympathy with his age in the heart 
of Clough, a sensitiveness to the tidal influences of thought 
and emotion, which made his impressionable nature, for a 
time at least, a prey to agitation and turmoil; and there is no 
more delicate registry of the tempestuous weather of the 
second quarter of the century than that which is found in 
his work. 

It was in November, 1836, that Clough, a boy of seven- 
teen, exchanged school life at Rugby for college life at 
Oxford. He had always been in advance of his oppor- 
tunities; he had led each form successively; he was the 
best swimmer and the first runner in the school; he was 
so manly, genuine, and wholly lovable that when he left 
for Oxford every boy in the school waited to shake hands 
with him; his scholarly prominence was so marked that 
in his last year Dr. Arnold broke the silence which he in. 
variably preserved in awarding prizes, and publicly congrat- 
ulated him on having secured every prize and won every 
honor which Rugby offered, and crowned his achievements 
by gaining the Balliol scholarship, then and now the high- 
est honor open to the English school-boy. With such a 
record of fidelity and ability behind him, Clough entered 
upon his career at Oxford. He had not won the heart 
and enjoyed the teaching of Arnold without some compre- 
hension of the largeness of thought and the noble intel- 
lectual sympathy which made his master the ideal teacher 
of his time; his mind was already playing, with a boy’s 
eager and buoyant expectancy, about the problems of the 
age. He had learned already that loyalty to truth, what- 


ever it costs and wherever it leads, is the only basis of a 
life of intellectual integrity. At Rugby he left one of the 
largest, freest, and most progressive of minds of a genera- 
tion rich in men of commanding ability ; at Oxford he met 
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those persuasive, subtle, and eloquent teachers who were 
to lead the greatest reactionary movement of the time. 
John Henry Newman, luminous in thought, fervent in 
spirit, winning in speech, was steadily drawing away from 
modern life to the repose and authority of the Middle Ages. 
The very air throbbed with the stir of a conflict which 
drew all sensitive minds within the circle of its agitation, 
and the eager expectancy which filled the hearts of the 
leaders seemed to promise a new day of spiritual impulse 
and ecclesiastical splendor. Then, if ever, was realized 
that beautiful vision of Oxford which Dr. Arnold’s son has 
given to the world, when she lay “ spreading her gardens 


_ to the moonlight and whispering from her towers the last 


enchantments of the middle age.” 

Clough, in the fullness of his early intellectual awaken- 
ing, had already passed beyond the spell even of an en- 
chantment so alluring and magical as that which Newman’s 
eloquence was throwing around many an eager spirit; he 
had gone too far on the road to a free and noble mental 
life ever to turn back and sit once more in the shadows 
that fell from cathedral towers, and leave to others the 
guidance and direction of his thought. But no young man 
could live in that seething vortex and not be driven hither 
and thither by the mere force of the currents of thought ; 


for two years, he says, “ I was like a straw drawn up the 


draught of a chimney.” He had passed from the influence 
of one of the fr&est to the influence of one of the most 
reactionary minds of the day, and the tumult of conflict- 
ing opinion compelled him to examine and re-examine 
questions the consideration of which belongs to maturer 
years. Amid the conflict which went on about and within 
him, he carried himself with such a steady resolution and 
with such a calmness of faith in the victory of truth that 
among his contemporaries he was soon felt as an independ- 
ent force, preserving amid the agitation the quietude of 
soul which is the possession of the true thinker. Clough 
was not long overwhelmed and tossed helplessly from one 
side to the other of the whirling vortex of discussion ; he 
was stimulated by the agitation into larger and freer play 
of mind upon the great questions of life, and he was filled— 
as an open mind cannot but be filled when all the elements 
are in motion—with the hope of a nobler world of faith 
some day to roll out of the cloud and darkness. In this 
eager expectancy, this pure and breathless aspiration, he 
may well stand in our thought for a whole group of men‘ 
upon whom the questioning of this century has come, not 
to paralyze, but to inspire. Let him speak for himself : 
*Tis but the cloudy darkness dense ; 
Though blank the tale it tells, 
No God, no Truth! yet He, in sooth, 
Within the skeptic darkness deep 
He dwells that none may see, 
Till idol forms and idol thoughts 
Have passed and ceased to be: 
No God, no truth! ah, though, in sooth, 
So stand the doctrine’s half ; 
On Egypt’s track return not back, 
Nor own the Golden Calf. 


Take better part, with manlier heart, 
Thine adult spirit can ; 

No God, no Truth! receive it ne’er— 
Believe it ne’er—O man! 


No God, it saith; ah, wait in faith 
God’s self-completing plan ; 

Receive it not, but leave it not, 
And wait it out, O man! 


Defective as poetry, these verses express, nevertheless, 
the spirit and attitude of a free, religious nature, and they 
have the charm of Clough’s habitual veracity. And where 
shall we find a truer expression of the feeling which lies . 
deepest in the heart of this century than that contained in 


_ these striking verses: 


Go from the East to the West, as the sun and the stars direct 
thee, 

Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 

Not for the gain of the gold—for the getting, the hoarding, the 
having, 

But for the joy of the deed; but for the Duty to do. 


~ 
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Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action, 
With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth. 


Go; say not in thy heart And what then were it accomplished, 

Were the wild impulse allayed, what were the use or the good! 

Go, when the instinct is stilled, and when the deed is accom- 
plished, 

What thou hast done and shalt do shall be declared to thee 
then. 

Go with the sun and the stars, and yet evermore in thy spirit 

Say to thyself: It is good; yet is there better than it. 

This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little; 

Nevertheless it is good, though there is better than it. 


It is the spirit of youth which breathes in these impress- 
ive lines and gives them a tonic quality. At a time 
when so much diseased and cowardly thought finds its 
record in verse, it seems almost a duty to recall the large 
and hopeful utterance of a sane and healthy nature, in full 
sympathy with the time, and often in genuine anguish of 
spirit because of it, and yet serene and aspiring to the 
very end. H,. W. M. 


Is ‘‘ American Humor” Humorous? 
By Oscar Fay Adams 


That, of course, depends upon what is understood as 
humor. In some country districts grinning through a 
horse-collar is esteemed vastly amusing, and the individual 
performing this function may claim to have, in sooth, a 
pretty wit, without much gainsaying. Some there are who 
find excellent food for mirth in putting out a leg over 
which the unheeding may stumble and fall, and who dis- 
cern humor of the rarest flavor in the roughest practical 
jokes and the most brutal sexual allusions. The sensi- 
bilities of one half of mankind are attuned to humor of this 
pitch, and from it to the delicate, subtle humor of a Haw- 
thorne are infinite upward gradations. 

Without going into the question of the distinction exist- 
ing between wit and humor, and speaking now only of 
American humor, we perceive at first sight two distinct 
divisions of the subject. In the first.of these may be 
classed what may be defined as literary humor—the humor 
of Lowell, Hawthorne, Curtis, Irving, and many more of 
lesser rank, The humor of these men belongs to the 
domain of pure literature, and is not distinctively Ameri- 
can. In the second classification belongs the humor that 
is ranked as essentially American, both by ourselves and 
those of other nations, and it is this of which I wish to 
speak. It is the humor of the comic papers, of the funny 
columns of papers that are not professedly comic, and of 
comic books that make no pretense to be considered as 
literature, that is here under discussion. This kind of 
American humor has a thousand readers where that of 
the other class would scarcely find ten, Is it humor, on the 
whole? Let us see. 

However widely any company of refined men and women 
might differ upon general topics, we may safely affirm that 
in regard to this matter no one of them would see any 
humor at all in making sport of tragic events or in levi 
in the tace of disaster. Not one of them would delight in 
holding up to general ridicule the possibly Jewish profile 
of one neighbor or the large mouth and irregular teeth of 
another. Nor would any of them consider a wretched 
besotted drunkard as an amusing spectacle, an adroit 
thief as a high comedian, or regard adultery in the light 
of a screaming farce. Being what they are, refined men 
and women, they would utterly fail to see the humor of 
these things. 

But are they competent judges of what constitutes 
humor? Apparently not, from some points of view. A 
book like “ Peck’s Bad Boy” brings its author fame and 
fortune. And what do we find in its vastly amusing 
pages? What but the vulgarest conception of family life 
ever penned? A father of low tastes and shaky morals, 
and a keen-witted son who is no stranger to his father’s 
dissipations, whether that estimable parent be the worse 
for liquor or regardless of obligations to his wife. The 
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boy is not ashamed of his parent, and his own cleverness 
is made much of. 

Not so long ago a series of humorous articles were 
widely circulated in the newspapers, having for their topic 
the home life of Mr. and Mrs, Spoopendyke. The wife 
was represented as an inane individual whose remarks 
were constantly goading her husband to frenzy and bring- 
ing down upon her head a string of objurgations, among 
which “dod-gasted idiot’? was the least objectionable. 
Many articles of a similar character have been widely 
read, as these were, and are usually classed as American 
‘*domestic humor.” Heaven help the domesticity where 
this kind of humor prevails ! 

Humor of another kind is exhibited in the columns of 
police-court news, where too often the waifs and strays of 
weakness and crime are held up to be laughed at. To 
the refined mind a miserable drunkard receiving his sen- 
tence is not a mirth-inspiring object in himself; but the 
reporter knows better, and labors to the end that we shall 
agree with him. Sometimes we find in our morning news- 
paper an account of a robbery or marital infelicity concisely 
told and without sensationalism; but, lest the reader 
should fail to perceive the inherent humor of the situation, 
a humorously sensational heading is given to the item. 

The American is fond of attributing to the Englishman . 
a defective humorous sense, and calls “ Punch ” the center 


‘ of gravity. Doubtless the Englishman ¢s dense in these 


matters. He picks up an American newspaper and reads , 
something to this effect: 

“James Kelly attempted to adapt a powder-magazine to 
the uses of an after-dinner smoking-room the other day. 
Coroner’s inquests were held in five different counties.” 

“ Do you call that funny?” he asks. “JZ call it hor- 
rible.” 

When the American explains that such a thing never 
really happened, or at least that this particular incident 
never did, the Englishman is still unappeased. The joke, 
if there be one, is not apparent to him. Nor does the aver- 
age Englishman see any large amount of humor in the jeal- 
ousies, real or imagined, existing between American munici- 
palities as manifested in allusions to the big feet of Chicago 
women, the flapping ears of the people of St. Louis, the baked | 
beans of Boston, or the deadness of Philadelphia. It all 
appears like very stupid banter to him, and he wonders that 
we do not tire of harping on such things. But no, we are 
not a dense, thick-headed race, and these things amuse us 
mightily! Our sense of humor is so keen that custom 
never stales the infinite variety of jests upon such fertile 
themes! So, too, with persistent regularity one may find 
in the comic and other papers the ever-delightsome jest 
that has, in more or less offensive fashion, the Hebrew 
for its theme, or caricatures pitilessly aimed at certain | 
facial peculiarities of the laboring Irishman. Add to 
these topics the perennially fresh remarks about the fond- 
ness of the goat for tomato-cans, the observations of the 
small boy to his sister’s young man, the preference that 
lovers manifest for occupying one chair instead of two, 
and the facilities for divorce with their attendant conse- 
quences, and it is easily seen how wide a field American 
humor may cover. 

Between the humor of literature—to return for a moment 
to our former classification—and American. humor such as 
has just been alluded to, is the ephemeral humor that has for 
its subject the follies and pettinesses of men and women—a 
humor tipped with satire, that is often very effective, as the 
pages of “ Life,” perhaps, afford the best evidence. But 
is this the humor that most Americans prefer? Does “ Life,” 
for instance, circulate so generally in America as “ Punch ” 
in England? To the Englishman of education “ Punch” 
is a necessity ; “ Pick-me-up ” and “ Tit-Bits ” he may now 
and then glance at, but “ Ally Sloper” he never sees. 
The average American, who considers his English cousin 
quite out of the running where humor is concerned, stirs 
the fountains of his mirth with “ Puck,” “ Judge” (I am. 
not now considering the admirable political service which 
these journals have performed, but am speaking of them 
simply as papers furnishing distinctively American humor), 
and inferior papers of the “Ally Sloper” grade, while 
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“ Life,” which in some respects corresponds to “ Punch,” 
he, comparatively speaking, less seldom sees. And for the 
rest, the “domestic humor” of the daily papers suffices 
him. Transplant the educated Englishman to America, 
and if he could not get ** Punch”’ he would read “‘ Life” as 
a substitute more or less satisfactory ; transplant the average 
intelligent American to England, and instead of “« Punch”’ 


you would find him reading certain comic journals whose 


wit is based on lines that are sadly familiar here, and quite 
possibly descending to the still lower depths of the « Pink 
and “ Ally Sloper.” 


Now, as no man habitually seeks that corner of the club. : 
room or hotel smoking-room where stories of a salacious na- 


ture are the staple of entertainment, or, finding it by chance, 
remains there for any great length of time, wa/ess the theme 
be to his taste, so no man reads steadily for his diversion 
the humor that he does not care for. We have already 
glanced at the themes which a company of refined men and 
women would fail to consider amusing, and yet it is upon 
just such themes that what we profess to call “ American 
humor ”’ is largely based. 

The intelligent Englishman who has Studied the subject 
cannot help feeling that what is known as American humor 
is for the most part the levity, the flippant bad taste, of a 
people to whom nothing in heaven or on earth is sacred, 


the humor that makes a mock of duty to the State and to 


individuals, that turns a somersault in the presence of the 
eternal verities, that vulgarizes the tenderest relations of 
life—all this does not seem like true humor to him. Now 
and then he expresses his thought, and we are tremen- 


dously hurt and indignant, and credit the adverse criticism © 


to British prejudice and jealousy of our more active 
mental processes. “It always takes an Englishman a week 
to see a joke that the American catches before the last 
word is uttered,” we cry. 


But Englishmen could always see what was best in the 


fun of Artemus Ward, and what is genuine in American 
humor they have not been slow to appreciate.’ But the 
exaggerated, strained humor and sordid details of works of 
the Betsy Bobbett order, characteristics which obscure the 
better qualities beneath, they are not likely to care for ; 
while as for the humor of the Bill Nye variety and other 
species of wit that we fondly call national, it is to them 
anathema. 

‘‘ And so it is to us,” refined American men and women 
add. Of course it is, because you ave refined men and 
women ; but how much weight does your opinion of the 
matter carry with it? Does not this American humor which 
you dislike so much become every year more popular? 
Are not an increasing number of columns devoted to it in 
the daily papers? Cannot each one of you point to one or 
- more journals that ten years ago, let us say, would not have 
printed a column of “domestic humor” from one year’s 


end to the other, that now publish it daily? And why? 


Simply because the demand for it increases. 

Let us call things by their right names. Let us cease 
exclaiming about insular British prejudice and the English- 
man’s jealousy of American acuteness. Whether it is the 
Englishman or any one else who declares that what we are 
pleased to style ‘‘ American humor ”’ is very largely founded 
on a misapprehension of what constitutes legitimate food for 
mirth, he is right, and we know it. If wedid not knowit, 
his judgment would not hurt us as it does. American 
humor that is pitched in the key to which objection is here 
urged is spurious; it is zo¢ humorous in any real sense. 

But it is “ American”! Yes, and that is the pity of it. 
The wit and humor of a Lowell or an Irving are, in spite 
of local characteristics, that of the literary humorist wher- 
ever found; they belong to the world, and pass current 
everywhere without needing a label to define their quality. 
But to the United States also belongs the distinction of 
having brought forth a style of humor that substitutes flip- 
pancy and smartness for wit ; that esteems nothing too high 
for its theme, as it considers nothing too low; that jests at 
scars, and runs riot among all the obligations of life. 

And this is what our critics overseas call “ American 
humor,” and we dare not deny that it is our very own, 
Being our own, is it, then, our glory or our shame? 


A Prodigal 
An Irish Country Character-Sketch 


By Katharine Tynan Hinkson 


I did not know Jimmy Doran in the days before he 
became a prodigal. He made his great escapade quite 
twenty years ago, and prior to it had not come within my 
youthful knowledge. But I knew him after he returned, 


and before he became the melancholy old invalid he was — 


in his latter days. I remember him, a brown, wizened old 
fellow, leading the goats to pasture. He was little and 
wrinkled, and would have been merry if he had not that 
cowed look which he never quite lost. 


music till the sound of a foot made him start apprehen- 
sively. He was notabove making friends with a couple of 
children, goat or cattle herding, and sitting with them 
while they ate their bread and treacle and he nibbled the 


dry crust which was his only refreshment. He was well 


stored with the country tales and the superstitions of the 
fields—a pleasant old fellow to chat with for a while when 
one met him on one’s afternoon walk. A favorite seat of 
his: was by a holy well in a grassy doreen, The mossy 
bank shelved to the clear water over its polished pebbles. 
He used often to be sitting there when I came by, sometimes 


‘half dozing, at others feeding the birds that hopped 


about him with crumbs saved from his own scanty refec- 
tion. I thought he was not quite unlike a bird himself, he 
was so small and brown; and he had a quick, timid way of 
turning his little old head and twinkling eyes. The holy 
well was under a thorn-tree, which was hung with votive 
rags. The country people venerated it greatly, and would 
resent ahy animal’s drinking at it. But then, as old Jimmy 
explained to me, that was all nonsense, and the blessed 


Brigid would be the last one to object to the innocent. 


bastes, let alone that she was fond of the cr’atures in her 
lifetime. Jimmy was very learned in the lives of the 
saints. Anyhow, Jimmy never denied to any creature re- 
freshment, though it were a weary-foot little cur which 
had found its way down from the dusty highroad, or sheep 
or kine going home from a fair, and turned into the lane for 
rest and pasture. He used to look likea little old tutelary 
spirit of the well, sitting there in the shade, of an evening, 
while the birds he had tamed drank at his feet, lifting 
their heads to swallow, in.a bird’s pretty way, and turning 
their fearless eyes on him where he sat. : 

He used to be abroad very late. Even in June the 
gloaming would find him unwillingly going homeward with 
his goats. He confided to me once that he couldn’t see 
that a man wanted a better bed than the green sward, with 
the sky over him. He was by nature. houseless and a 
wanderer. I don’t know that he could have had a drop of 


gypsy blood, but he was essentially vagrant in the heart. 


of him. If fate had dealt kindly with him he would have 
been a merry, gentle old pecdler, trudging the grassy roads, 
pack on back. One could imagine how he would inno- 


cently wheedle matron and maid. The season seemed to 


affect his out-of-doors life little. The Irish climate is 
mild, and three-fourths of the winter through it is possi- 
ble to sun one’s self, sitting on the sheltered side of a 
ditch. For cold or wet evenings Jimmy was provided with 
a couple of sacks, given him by a kindly neighbor, which, 
thrown about his shoulders, kept out the rain and cold that 
his old blue cofhamor, or coat with capes, would have let 
through. 


before the rheumatism took him. But he did. not, and I 


think it was less terror of his wife than love for his grand-. 


child that kept him enduring his hard life. 

To look at Jimmy when he was afield, you would scarcely 
imagine that he was a sort of perpetual penitent. Yet he 
was, just as much as if he wore a white sheet instead of 
his cothamor. His little grandchild, Lizzie, never dared 
do more than give him a furtive hug when her grand- 
mother’s back was turned. There was a consensus of 
opinion among the neighbors that Mrs. Doran was a bitter 
pill, “‘an’ tr’ated th’ ould man scandalous ;” but though they 
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I often came on | 
him tooting sweetly on his tin whistle, and half lost in the © 


I often wonder that in those days he did not. 
start off again on his rambles, while yet he was able, and 


“Pe 
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went out of their way to offer him a twist of tobacco, or to 
Aave a cheerful bit of talk with him; none ever ventured 
to hint the popular pity for him and condemnation of her- 
self to Mrs. Doran, 

_ She is living still—a spare, white-faced, straight old 
woman, with frosty eyes and a pinched mouth. Within 
cher strait ways her life has been an admirable one, fulfill- 
ing many duties. Her caps and aprons are as snowy as 
her hair. She and her belongings are always quite spot- 
less. Little Lizzie goes to the convent school every day 
in a clean print frock and white pinafore, the admiration 
of the nuns. You could eat your dinner, as they say, off 
the floor of Mrs. Doran’s kitchen, where the boards are 
sanded and shining with the little particles of mica or talc 
inthesand, The tall dresser is loaded with shining crock- 
ery. The tins on the wall shine again, and every table 
and chair is snowy. The old woman is a laundress by 
trade, and on her ironing days a pleasant smell of clean 
hot linen floats through the open door, and one catches a 
pretty picture of a cottage interior within. There is no 
sign of failing about the old woman’s erect form. How 
many years she has washed and ironed, and kept the 
house spotless, and little ones well fed and decently 
clothed! In her way she is worthy of much respect, little 
lovable as she is. 

Heaven knows how she came to marry Jimmy Doran. 
She was a bit of an heiress, too, owning her long, low cot- 
tage, where three roads diverge from a triangular center 
of grass. There is a cabbage-garden at the back, and 


monthly roses climb up to the eaves. The garden supplies 


not only vegetables, but-a drying and bleaching ground 


for the washing. I once asked a very old man what Mrs. 


Doran had been like in her youth. “Och, the very moral 
of what she is to-day,” he said. “A clane, industrious 
woman, but hard and stand-off, and wid never a bit of pity 
in the four bones of her. Sure, she was gettin’ purty 
hardy whin she put her comether on Jimmy, an’ more be- 
token it was because her timper had druv another man 
from her that she took Jimmy, poor dacent man. Jimmy,”’ 


he went on, “’ud have done well enough if he’d married 


another woman than Susy Doran. She kep’ drivin’ him 
here an’ there, an’ he was always wan to take it aisy, but 
wid her it was work, work, work, from morning till night. 
An’ for a wake or a weddin’, he daren’t go nigh the like ; 
an’ him that was always fond of poppin’ in an’ out a neigh- 
bor’s house, an’ kindly welcome, for his like at song an’ 
story I never seen, Well, it was work all day wid him, 
an’ at night sittin’ opposite Susy’s dry face that had never 
a smile on it. Sure, I’m not goin’ rightly to defend the 
man for what he done,” wound up Nick Brady, “ but peo- 
ple said she druv him to it, an’ she must have, for I know 
myself it was desperate fond of the childher he was always.”’ 

It is time to tell the particular sin for which Jimmy Doran 
passed his old age in doing penance, One fine summer 
evening, when he was supposed to be digging in the cab- 
bage-patch, he suddenly disappeared. Some one said he 
had seen Jimmy from a distance going towards the quarries, 
where the water was of an unplumbed depth. His dog, 
Pincher, was at his heels. Pincher was a relic of Jimmy’s 
bachelorhood, a_ half-bred Irish terrier of phenomenal 
roughness, wisdom, and good nature. Pincher had small 
reason to love Mrs. Doran, for she had driven him out-of- 
doors in his old age, and he slept of nights in a barrel 
improvised by Jimmy in an out-of-the-way corner where he 
might escape the mistress’s cold eyes. Jimmy fed him 
surreptitiously, and the little yellow cur was wise enough 
to keep to his house when his master was within doors. 
But he, too, had been used to.a gay and wandering life 
before he and Jimmy were caught and caged, and no 
doubt Pincher followed his master into the free world, that 
€vening the temptation took him, with a heart beating with 
as fearful an excitement. 

However, at the time no one suspected that Jimmy had 
run away. When he did not return, people came to the 
conclusion that he had been drowned in the quarry-hole. 
Dragging failed, indeed, to bring his body to light, but, 
then, the hole was supposed to be fabulously deep, and to 
have communication underground with other such dismal 
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pools. So, after a time of excitement, people gave up 
hoping that Jimmy was alive, and Mrs. Doran put on the 
widow’s cloak. 

She had three children—two boys running about, and a 
girl at the breast. Usually the sympathy is great in Ire- 
land for a lone widow with children to rear. But no such 
feeling was manifested towards Mrs. Doran, nor would she 
have appreciated it if it had been. She had no idea thata 
good many people looked at her askance, as one who, by her 
tyranny, might, perhaps, have driven her husband to take 
his life. She had never had any friendship with the folk 
about her, and cared little for their favors or disfavors. 
Her washing was done for gentlefolk in the neighborhood, 
who were always loud in praise of her industry and house- 
wifely qualities. The priest and the nuns praised her in the 
same way, and held her up as an example to good-natured 
slatternly matrons. Altogether>~Mrs. Doran was well 
pleased with herself as a pattern offrectitude. 

Her bringing up of the children was beyond reproach. 
You would scarcely know her little Con or Philip from the 
titled young gentlemen at the Castle. They wore, indeed, 
those young gentlemen’s discarded velveteens, little the 
worse for wear, and in them, with their fair hair and the 
brown skin inherited from their father, they were boys to 
make any mother’s heart proud. Her Ladyship used occa- 
sionally to stop her carriage at Mrs. Doran’s door and dis- . 
play with pride to her English friends the cottage and the 


‘handsome lads, whom she liked to think were shown off 


by her benefactions. The little girl, Ellie, was charming, 


too, after her way, but less robust than the boys. They 


were brought up with the most scrupulous care. None of 
the three ever missed school for any pretext. I doubt that 
Mrs. Doran had a moment’s weakness over any of them 
at any time. The soft-hearted mothers about told with 
bated breath of her tremendous chastisements for the least 
offense. Handsome Philip, after one such beating, disap- 
peared for a week, and was brought back by the police 
ragged, half-starved, and despairing. They certainly looked 
quite unlike other children of their station, but I imagine 
that the superiority of the young Dorans was as much a 


cause of pity as of envy to the mothers of ragged, sun-stained, 


happy brats around. | 
The children grew up in the same strait path. But 


before the lads had the first down on their faces they an- 


nounced simultaneously, one fine evening, that they were 
going to America. Their mother was incredulously angry 


at first that they could make their plans without so much as 


‘by your leave” to her; but, to her surprise, the lads, one 
supporting the other, faced her displeasure with a front that 
showed that they inherited her own inflexible will. About 
ways and means there was no difficulty. Her Ladyship was 
one of an emigration committee which delighted in the 
questionable benevolence of sending away the youth of 
Ireland to build up America. She was greatly pleased to 
assist the young Dorans, lads so well educated, clever, 
industrious, and good in every way. The boys knew they 


_had her Ladyship’s support as their trump card when they 


faced their mother unflinchingly but perhaps with some- 
thing of quaking hearts. 

Mrs. Doran made the best of their victory over her—for 
no doubt it was that. People only dimly suspected that — 
she had been worsted, and her wound, if it was one, she 
hid under a chillier exterior than of old. The boys sailed 
with such a fine equipment of socks and shirts and com- 


forts of all kinds as is seldom seen at Castle Garden. They 


did no discredit to their up-bringing in their new country, 
and did not seem to have even a sedson of wild-oat-sowing 


after their lifelong repression. They must have been 
Susy’s children rather than their father’s. From the first 
' they worked and prospered, and are at this moment both 


steady, married men, somewhere in the Western States, 
and most dutiful with their letters and remittances to their 
mother. 

Ellie did less satisfactorily for herself. She, too, sof 
and yielding as she seemed, took her fate into her own 


hands. She married a weedy bit‘of a city clerk, who died 


before the second anniversary of their marriage. She was 


_not long following him; and she left.a puny month-old 
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baby, which was carried off by its grandmother after the 
funeral, and grew up to be pretty Lizzie, whose quaint, ap- 
pealing little face always reminds me of a brown pansy. 

All these things were over and done when Jimmy Doran 
came home. No one ever learned rightly where he had 
been, but there is a rumor that he earned his living by 
ballad-singing at fairs and markets. I suspect he was a 
-much more innocent prodigal than him of Holy Writ, but 
the world had not dealt kindly with him ; for he came up 
the village street one May evening, limping in the shadow 
of the houses, a tired, shabby old man, with the dust on his 
head and on his poor garments. Pincher was long dead, 
and Jimmy alone. He met one old neighbor, and spoke 
to him, nearly startling him out of his wits. The man 
went home, calling for his wife: “ Biddy, Biddy achone, 
who do you think I’m after sp’akin’ wid but Jimmy Doran, 
that was drowned in the quarries twenty years ago come 
midsummer !’”’ The news quickly spread, and then many 
a one remembered their doubts, freely expressed at the 
time, that the man was drowned at all, at all, and there 
was a nine. days’ chatter and wonder. In the ordinary 
course of things Mrs. Doran’s house would have been 
besieged by neighbors, but she knew how to repel the in- 
quisitive ; andeven Katty Whelan, the intrepid, was driven 
off by the icy “Can I do anything for you, good woman ?” 
with which her overtures to Mrs. Doran were received. 

It was some days before Jimmy appeared in public, 
* washed and brushed up, and with his old clothes decently 
mended, driving the goats to graze. Jimmy, good man, 
was timidly pleased to receive the neighbors’ congratula- 
tions and greetings, but they noticed from the first that he 
appeared rather scared and very conscious of his ill-doing. 
It was significant that even the best of village mothers had 
no condemnation for Jimmy’s desertion of his wife and 
children. Some of them argued, indeed, that his conduct 
showed no lack of affection for the children, but that his 
wife’s harshness had conduced to a temporary aberration 
in which he was not responsible for what he had done. It 
was certain that, despite his long desertion of them, it was 
a grievous hurt to him that Ellie was dead, and the two 
boys where he might never hope to see them. I don’t 
think myself that Jimmy was a very responsible person, 
but if you knew ever so little of him you could not doubt 
his affectionateness. He liked to be told about the chil- 
dren as they were when growing up; and the scraps of 
talk which went on in the Jdoreen, far beyond his wife’s 
hearing, he generally led round to “the childher.” About 
the boy’s successes he had a half-fearful pride, and occa- 
sionally told me something of them with a beaming face. 
I don t know how he came to know so much that their let- 
ters contained, for it was a part of his wife’s penance upon 
him that he should hear nothing of their doings. Poor 
Jimmy was too conscious of his own ill-doing even to dis- 
pute her will in the matter. He bore quite patiently the 
knowledge that to them he was still dead, and would fe- 
main so unless some outsider enlightened them. Mrs. 
Doran took it that the boys, thanks to her rearing, were 
filling an honorable place in the world, and it was due to 
them that no ghost out of the past of their vagrant old 
father should arise to cast its shadow on their path. 

Now, despite all these things, I think Jimmy was fairly 
happy so long as he led his out-of-door life. 1am sure he 
forgot his sin and his wife’s unlifting displeasure once he 
was fairly free, and with a whole day before he need re- 
turn to his state of perpetual disgrace. Lizzie was a great 
sweetness to him, for, despite the fact that her grandmother 
discouraged all but the most formal communication between 
them, the child had learnt a great tenderness for the sin- 
ner. Children, happily, are not discriminating in that way, 
any more than dogs. I am afraid Lizzie used to deceive 
her grandmother when she raced nearly all the way from 
school so as to make undetected the round by Jimmy’s 
boreen, and spend a few happy minutes with him. I once 
came upon them hugging each other for good-by, as if it 
were to be a very long parting, instead of their meeting a 
few hours later over their supper of stirabout and milk. 

Jimmy’s penance had lasted three years, when the rheu- 
matism finally crippled him. For a while he was able to 
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get about on crutches, but it was not long before he took 
altogether to his bed. The “room” opened off the 
kitchen, and had a small window that looked on to the 
cabbage-garden, and one opposite looking upon the road. 
If you went in to see Mrs. Doran on a matter of business, 
you might catch a glimpse through the open door of the 
wizened old man, partly sitting up in bed, and with an old 
prayer-book of enormous dimensions open upon his knees. 
No doubt his wife considered the prayer-book to be at 
once salutary and sufficiently recreative for an invalid. 
But poor Jimmy would be far gone indeed when he wasn’t 
kindly interested in the affairs of this world. 

Mrs. Doran considered she was doing well for her hus- 
band when she nursed and fed him, and kept him in more 
comfort than is common in an Irish cabin. She probably 
never thought of such a thing as solacing the invalid’s 
long days with a newspaper, a pipe, or a visit from a gos- 
siping neighbor. She would never have desired palliatives 
for herself in such circumstances. So, except for a visit 
from Father Gavican now and then, Jimmy was lonely 
indeed. | 

It was some one of rather finer perceptions than the 
rest of the folk who guessed how very lonely Jimmy was 
behind his uncomplainingness. This was the village 
schoolmistress, who had somehow made acquaintance with 
Mrs. Doran, and was acceptable to the proud old woman 
as being of better social rank than herself. How much of 
Miss Hogan’s persevering cleverness in gaining Mrs. 
Doran’s good graces was due to the patient old face she 
had seen looking from the window day after day, I will not 
say. Mrs. Doran was not easily approachable, despite 
Miss Hogan’s advantages, but presently, on the common 
ground of Lizzie and her abilities, they made friends. 

It was Miss Hogan who suggested, after many sittings 
in that spotless kitchen, that the old man might like a 
newspaper, or a chat, now and again. Mrs. Doran heard 
in a chilly way, but made no opposition. Presently Miss 
Hogan gained an entry to “‘the room,” and it was easy to 
make friends with poor Jimmy. It became presently a 
common thing for her to spend half an hour or so at his 
bedside in the afternoons when the school was closed and 
the little schoolmistress free to follow her own devices. 
Perhaps the thing that most of all gained Mrs. Doran’s 
assent, at least passively, to anything the schoolmistress 
might be pleased to do for Jimmy, was the fact that she 
taught him to knit, and, the old man proving an apt pupil, 
she was able presently to bring him a little order now and 
again from some one whom she had interested in his story. 

But Jimmy could not always knit—his poor old fingers 
were too twisted with the rheumatism—and so Miss Hogan 
began to bring him a newspaper or a story-book to while 
away the hours when, failing them, he had nothing to do 
but look at his twisted fingers, or gaze out of the window, 
longing for the free life of old, or for the passage of even 
a flock of geese to break his deadly dullness. At last, one 
fortunate day, he confessed to his newly found friend his 
long-stifled desire for a pipe. Jimmy had always been a 
smoker; and I make no doubt that the very cruelest 
deprivation of his bedridden years had been the absence 
of his pipe. 

Miss Hogan was, fortunately, able to find some one to 
advance the small sum weekly that was requisite to keep 
Jimmy in “twist.” His wife did not object so long as his 
bed was drawn near the open window before the pipe was 
lit. The rest of his days—not very many—he passed in 
much placidity. To the last Mrs. Doran did not soften, 
nor did she let him see much of his little grandchild at 
any time. For all I know, the boys in America are still 
ignorant of their father’s return from the dead. Father 
Gavican said that he died with the holiest of dispositions. 
His last plea was to his wife for forgiveness. ‘“ You were 
powerful good, Susy,” he said, ‘‘to take me back after the 
way I tr’ated you and the childher. But I trust you’ve 
forgiven me.” “She stooped and kissed his wrinkled old . 
forehead chillily. Neither to her nor to him did it seem 
that his penance had been excessive. He spoke again 
before he died. ‘God bless the kind lady that gave me 


the tobacco,” he said—for the gift had been an anony- 
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mous one—and died with the prayer on his lips. It was 
Miss Hogan told me of the death-bed scene, as she has 
filled up what would otherwise be gaps in this narrative. 

I am not sure that Jimmy, having been given up for 
dead for twenty years, should have returned from the dead ; 
but he went at last, without the remotest self-pity, and 
feeling only that he had fared at his wife’s hands far better 
than he deserved. Somehow I have got into the habit of 
thinking upon Jimmy, not in a good Christian way, but 
with a pagan idea of him wandering through the Elysian 
fields in wind and weather; with a perpetually young 
Pincher at his heels. I don’t attempt to palliate his long 
desertion of his hearth, but, remembering him, it is hard to 
think upon his sin with very stern condemnation for the 
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It casuistical lore a good deal of attention has been given to 
what is called “occult compensation.” This means the tribute 
‘which one may secretly levy on the property of another who has 
injured him, and who refuses redress. The chief field of opera- 
‘tion in modern society for “ occult compensation” is supposed 
‘to be in the relation of the domestic servant to her mistress; as, 
for example, when the servant has been harshly spoken to, and, 
as a sop to her injured feelings, takes “a little sup” of tea or 
sugar and stows it away in the drawer beneath the ironing- 
‘board, @ /a Miss Malony. But the question sometimes presents 
‘itself in a really puzzling form; as, for instance, where, on a 
street railway, the conductor fails to call for one’s fare. The 
ride ought to be paid for; but is it one’s duty to assist the con- 
ductor in the performance of his duty? Then, perhaps the 
‘road makes unduly large profits, and ought it not to give an 
‘occasional dividend to steady patrons? Should the unpaid fare 
be viewed as a partial restitution of ill-gotten gains, and be 
‘thankfully pocketed as an earnest of justice to come? Or should 
one seek out the company’s agent and urge him to take the price 
-of extortion? Here is indeed a case for the Jesuitical casuist. 
‘True, the Spectator feels better when he has refused to retain 
‘the “occult compensation.” But perhaps that is the result of 
puritanical prejudice. 

Here is a singular illustration of the contradictoriness of things. 
Boys almost always leave doors open when they are at home, 
and their mothers wear themselves out in trying to alter this 
habit. In the railway cars, women almost invariably leave the 
doors open, while boys and men are usually scrupulously careful 
to shut them. Perhaps the solution of the mystery is to be found 
in the fact that boys dislike to be “growled” at by strangers, 
while few women can overcome the feeling that somehow it is 
more “ladylike” to be “helpless” when traveling than to be 
thoroughly self-reliant. 

The Spectator had thought himself pretty familiar with New 
York/streets, but his self-esteem received a severe shock lately 
‘when, in the tortuous labyrinths of Greenwich Village, he 
boarded a down-town car thinking it was going up-town. But 
‘perhaps one ought to expect such things in a locality where 
Fourth Street actually crosses Tenth Street! 


An amusing little game illustrates the superior impressiveness 
-of gestures over words as thought-symbols. The leader raises 
both hands above his head, as if they were wings, while uttering 
‘the words “ "Eagles have feathers ;” the other players are to raise 
their hands in the same way until the leader ascribes feathers 
‘to something which has them not. ‘In nine cases out of ten, 
when, after running over the names of a few birds, the leader 
“Says, “ Horses have feathers,” the other players obediently follow 
‘the motion without being checked by the absurdity of the words. 

The “ Christian Register” has been publishing a very read. 
able series of travel sketches by the Rev. Francis Tiffany. One 
passage in a letter on India particularly impressed the Spectator 


—that about the Kutab Minar, the beautiful battle-monument 


erected by one of India’s old-time rulers. Beside this glorious 
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creation, says Mr. Tiffany, our Bunker Hill and Washington 
Monuments “seem common stone-masons’ job-work. This is a 
piece of historic incarnation, a tower of victory greater than the 
victory itself.” The significance of this to the Spectator lies in 
the fact that this wonderful tower was, like our monuments, 
built by a government, and that probably by the time our gov- 
ernment has endured as long as the civilization which produced 
the Kutab Minar, it may be able to do equally creditable archi- 
tectural work. But it will be a long time to wait, and how dis- 
couraging the interregnum ! 
& 

The traveling fruit peddlers of New York need to be much 
more alert than their brethren of the permanent sidewalk stands. 
The men of the push-cart are ever on the lookout for the blue- 
coats, and when a policeman comes in sight they make haste to 
“move on.” Though these men are required to pay a license, 
they are not allowed, legally, to remain in one place more than 
ten minutes at a time, and the police are instructed to enforce 
this rule. The other day the Spectator saw a policeman roughly 
seize a somnolent vender who had not observed his approach, 
and, on the fellow’s resisting the unexpected attack, shake him 
so that he lost hold of his cart, and over went the bananas into 
the street, thence to be purloined by the crowd of boys who, 
like unclean birds, at once swarmed from nowhere. The sor- 
rowful but now unresisting vender was marched off to the 
station-house, wheeling his empty cart before him, and leaving 
his poor little stock-in-trade in the gutter. Justice is indeed 
blind—and merciless! 

| 

There is something magnificent about moral earnestness, even 
if it be tactless. Not long ago, on one of the elevated cars, the 
Spectator’s attention was attracted by the entrance of a tall, 
gray-haired, thin-lipped elderly man, who took a seat next to a __ 
rather foppish-looking young fellow. After a moment, without 
any warning, the old man suddenly turned to his neighbor and 
said, “ Young man, have you been saved? Are you a Christian ?” 
The young man was utterly taken aback, and stared feebly at 
the questioner. The zealot went on: “I have just attended a 
great meeting, and I felt that I must speak to you. Young man, 
remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth!” At this-point 
the youth recovered, and, apparently at a loss what to do, rose 
and made for the door! There was no doubt about the John 
Brown quality of the old man; and there was also, alas! no 
doubt about the utter barrenness of his work in this case. 


& 


_ New York is so, cosmopolitan that it is not often surprised at 


foreign garb. But the sight of half a dozen Hindus walking along 
Broadway with their native garments eked out by now a faded 
American overcoat and now a pair of civilized “pants” drawn 
tightly over the thinnest possible shanks, with a flaring yellow tur- 
ban on the head and unmistakable Brockton shoes on the feet, was 
a sight sufficiently incongruous to make a resident stare and then 
smile. But one cannot smile at the delicately molded, thoughtful 
Hindu faces. Through what course of evolution have the com- 
mon people of this race arrived at their outward symmetry of 


feature? And does the outward symmetry always betoken in- 


ward grace? Perhaps some twentieth-century Lavater will tell 
us all about this in a work on comparative racial physiognomy. 
& 

People who cross the Brooklyn Bridge on their way to busi- 
ness in New York in the morning must have wondered at the 
crowd of newsboys who beset the passengers as they step into 
the street on the New York side. These boys usually carry a 
few papers under their arms, but they do not seem to be anxious 
to sell them. On the contrary, they hold out their hands and 
ask for the paper which a man has perhaps just bought, or 
which, again, he may have read thoroughly. If the newsboy gets 
one of these papers, he makes as much profit as if he had sold 
one, for most of the dailies allow a rebate on returned copies, and 
this comes in as clear profit to the boy who has a paper given 
to him. Then, too, he may perchance sell the once-used paper 
at full price, which transaction of- course doubles his gains. 
Thus to the poor newsboy the sucked newamper orange may 
have a good deal of juice left in it. 


966 
The Home 
Home Responsibility 


The Outlook has no desire to pose in the attitude of an 
alarmist, yet the revelations that are constantly made as to 
the sale of impure milk and butter and of meat from 
diseased cattle compels it to call attention to the necessity of 
the utmost care in buying these commodities. Only a short 
time ago, typhoid fever was traced toa certain dairy. The 
Board of Health of the town stopped the sale of milk 
trom that dairy. The proprietor and his wife went to work 
and made butter of the milk which they were not permitted 
to sell. How much of this butter was sold in the market 
is not known, but it was some weeks after the stopping 
of the sale of milk that the making of the butter at this 
dairy was discovered, and then the Board of Health com- 
pelled the owners to bury fifty pounds. Recently tubercu- 
losis was discovered in a herd of cattle in Orange County. 
A cow suffering from this disease was killed and the car- 
cass sent to the New York market. Before this crime was 
discovered, the carcass of the cow had been sold. The 
milk from this herd was all shipped to one condensed-milk 
company. Does it show intelligence on the part of the 
people of this State that the only action possible in this 
case by the Board of Health was to prevent the sale of the 
milk, to compel the killing of the cows, and to prevent 
the sale of the carcass if it were found? Nothing but 
public sentiment can prevent the sale of diseased milk, 
butter, and meat. Local Boards of Health must be 
held to a higher accountability than they are now for the 
fulfilling of their duties. Every town should make appro- 
priations for the support of a biologist and a laboratory, 
and we again urge the necessity of a law requiring a man to 
hold a certificate before he can engage in the milk or butter 
business in any district. He should know the science of 
cleanliness. The intelligent care of the water-supply and 
drainage in and about every farm-house, and the absolute 
cleanliness of all utensils used in caring for milk, are the 
only means to secure the public health. Large cities are, 
in a measure, protected from the sale of diseased meat. 
Small towns and villages are the real sufferers from this 
danger, because no local inspection is maintained. The 
local inspection, then, must cover the living herds, the 
dairies through the districts, and the methods of transporta- 
tion; and local Boards of Health and a biologist are the 
necessity of every town. Every community, every house- 
holder, is morally bound to see to it that the food eaten by 
his family is uncontaminated by disease. 

In England this subject is receiving special attention. 
The “ Daily Chronicle” quotes from the “ Economic Re- 
form ” the result of some investigations recently made. A 
man purchased a dairy, depositing £100 to seal the bar- 
gain. He was then to receive his training; and these are 
among the things that he learned: First, that it was necessary 
to dye milk before selling it, and that this was accomplished 
by mixing a certain proportion of anatto and milk. This 
changed the color of the milk to a rich cream color. The 
next thing that he learned was that to produce cooking 
butter he must have certain proportions of oleomargarine 
and butter. 
nursery milk. It was supposed that the nursery milk sold 
from this dairy came from certain cows which were fed to 
produce a peculiarly nutritious quality of milk. He also 
learned that cans in this dairy were washed in the same 
utensils that held the family linen on wash-days. More 
than that, that they were copper utensils, in which the 
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family linen was boiled; that the brush used to wash the 
cans was also used to wash the cart. Another thing that 
he learned was how to mix skim and fresh milk, From 
one batch of milk all the cream was taken, and then to this 
batch of skim milk a certain proportion of new milk was. 
added, and this was sold to the customers, the cream being, 
of course, clear profit. Now thestory told by the purchaser 
is that the public has its taste so vitiated by the doc-. 
tored milk and butter that when the pure articles are 
sold it refuses to accept them. The final revelation made 
to this man was that the men who sold his milk watered 
it, and had a set of customers of their own. They re- 
turned to him the sum of money that ought to be returned. 
from the number of quarts of milk they took out. The 
water represented their private customers. This honest 
man became so disgusted with the tricks of the trade that 
at the expiration of three months he disposed of his dairy 
for one-half of the sum that he had paid for it. Doubtless. 
Yankee ingenuity has discovered every trick of English 
business enterprise. It is for the public to rise in their 
might and insist that regulations.shall be made by the 
State, and enforced by the State, that will protect the: 
health and the life of every family. 


‘«¢ Dariuses Root ” 
By Caroline B. LeRow 


That was what she had written on her examination- 
paper. “ Starting from Mibile north of Miletus down round 
the Eagene Sea touch Delos southwest and then north- 
west to Marathon fine dotted line’ Dariuses root”—and 
poor Delia’s “root” has been as complicated as that of 
Darius all through her young and troubled life. 

At the time when she was studying “ that horrid old ancient 
history,” as she termed. it, writing the above valuable and 
interesting piece of information for the benefit of her 
teacher and to furnish documentary proof of the progress 
of her education, she was a tall, narrow-chested, stoop- 


ing girl, eighteen years old, a member of the graduating 


class of a city high school.. She had begun her scholastic 

career at six, and continued it with no interruptions, ex- 
cept those incidental to occasional attacks of illness and 
periodical picnics. She had always maintained a fair stand-. 
ing in her classes, never so low‘as to fail of promotion, or 
so high as to cause her instructors any anxiety concerning 

her development. Ina few weeks she was to “ finish her 

education,” and was not only, with Darius, “ touching 
Delos southwest and then northwest to Marathon, ” but 

the more important matter—to her—of whether her gradu- 
ating dress should be silk, satin, or crépe de Chine. 


Three years after her graduation I saw her again. She 
was a little thinner and paler than on the day when she 
had “started from Mibile down round the Eagene Sea.” 
She had a suspicious flush upon her face, and an inces- 
sant little hacking cough; but she announced herself as 
“perfectly happy,” for she was engaged to be married, 
and within a month. She talked freely of her life since 
leaving school. ‘Of course I had to do something to 
support myself after I graduated, and I tried to teach, but 
it wore me out frightfully—you know I never had a strong 
voice—but I worried along somehow for six months, and 


. then father proposed my keeping his books for him. I 


tried hard enough, but it wasn’t a bit of use. Of course: 
we studied bookkeeping at school, but there were so many 
other things, and before three weeks had gone by, father 
declared I’d be the ruin of him if I kept on. I was glad 
to give it up, I tell you. Then I advertised for copying to 
do, and never had one single answer, but I wasn’t so sur-. 
prised at that when I went to answer an advertisement just 
like mine, and they said they had had over two hundred ap- 
plications. Of course I had to give upthat idea. Mother 
was sick after a while, and father thought I’d better help 


= 
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her at home, but that was worse than all the rest, for I’d 
never done anything round the house—I couldn’t, you 
know, being in school all the time—and I had a perfectly 
-awful time! The cooking was dreadful, and I couldn't do 
it, after all; mamma had to get up one day and show me 
how to fix the eggs the doctor ordered for her; and just 
that little exertion brought on a relapse, and—oh, dear !— 
she was worse than ever for more than. a month after, and 
I nearly cried my eyes out, and I didn’t know how to take 
care of-her either, and father sent for a nurse from the 
training-school, but it was an awful expense and she 
worried about it the whole time.. Then I tried to get a 
situation as a typewriter—one of our neighbors let me 
practice on his for almost two months, till I could do pretty 
well—and I got a position finally; but, you see, you have 
to be so particular about spelling and punctuation, and 
spelling never came easy to me like it does to some folks, 
and I couldn’t get along at all. Itwasn’tabitof use. But 
there’s where I met Harry again,” she went on, with a 
blush which made her thin face really pretty. “ He gradu- 
ated in my class. He’s a clerk in the office. He gets 
twelve dollars a week now, and it’s going to be raised to 
fifteen, and we’ve hired a flat and bought some furniture 
on installments—you don’t know how cheap you can get 
lots of things that way—and—lI shall have some one to 
support me, and—and—”’ 

But I found my thoughts wandering, going with her on 
a certain “ root,” “starting from Mibile north of Miletus,” 
not ‘‘ down round the Eagene Sea,” but around the school- 
room where she couldn’t make her voice heard, to the 
desk where she couldn’t keep books, to the kitchen where 
~she couldn’t cook, to the sick-room where she couldn’t 
nurse, to the typewriter where she couldn’t spell, and 
finally to the flat with the furniture where her future 
‘root’ was to be. 

The “ Harry” of her happy dreams was an ordinary 
young fellow of twenty-two, quite round-shouldered, not 
strong, weakened, in fact, by a succession of lung fevers, 
and occasionally told by his physician that he needed a 
change of climate. But the little flat and the installment 
furniture were far more attractive to him than any climate 
could have been, even, poor fellow! if such a change could 
have been possible under his circumstances. 


I never forgot Delia or her “ root,” but it was over five 
years from that time before I had an opportunity of dis- 
covering in what direction it had lain. I succeeded in 
finding where she lived—she had moved nine times since 
-her marriage, she afterwards told me—and mounted in- 
terminable flights of stairs to the top floor—a bare one at 
that. She was “ just getting round,” she said, showing the 
six-weeks-old baby in her arms. Another child, weak, 
pallid, peevish, tugged constantly at her skirts, keeping up 
a monotonous wail in its little piping voice. Her oldest 
one, she said sadly, had died of scarlet fever a year before. 
In a bed in an adjoining room no bigger than a closet lay 
her sick husband. The racking cough told its own story. 
“ We’ve had a dreadful time since we were married,” she 
volunteered, with a heavy sigh. “Harry wasn’t strong, 
and the office was too confining for him, and he was sick 
and every other thing! We got awfully behindhand in that 
way—it costs so much living in the city. Then Harry 
lost his place, being away so much, and there wasn’t a 
thing he could do except keep books, and there were a 
hundred bookkeepers for every position, and he took cold 
traveling round looking for work, and he’s been in bed 
now almost three months. His aunt in New Hampshire 
sends us a little money once in a while, or I don’t know 
what would become of us, and there’s a woman downstairs 
who helps me some with the children ; but it’s fearfully 
hard to take care of Harry, he’s so unreasonable and so 


fractious—oh dear!” and there were unspoken volumes in - 


the weary woman’s tones. 

So far had Delia advanced on her “ root ” to disillusion, 
that saddest and most hopeless form of disillusion which 
showed her the husband of her young romance as a com- 
.Monp‘ace man, with poor health, small business ability, 
_ and a very ordinary disposition—nothing of the hero, and 
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as little of the lover, visible to her now widely opened 
eyes; children who were scarcely more than a disappoint- 
ment and ceaseless anxiety, with poor health as the direct 
inheritance from diseased parents; poverty which must 
needs count even the crusts, and humiliate itself to receive 
scanty alms; utter and profound discouragement for the 
present and the future—these were the experiences which 
Delia had encountered on her “root.” It was not an ex- 
hilarating reflection that she and her poverty-stricken home, 
her sick husband and peevish children, were but types of 
similar thousands. What had twelve years of school life 
given to her in the way of sound sense concerning the 
practical and vital affairs of life? What had they given 
her even in the matter of physical strength, without which 
life at the best is a perpetual penance? True, she had 
traveled with Darius “from Mibile north of Miletus,” but 
was it not “the foolishness of learning” which led her 
with him “down round the Eagene Sea” to “touch 
Delos,” while the time thus spent might have given her 
power to touch something which would make her life worth 
living, for herself and for others? The young husband, 
too, had once been equally familiar with “ Dariuses root,” 
but of what practical benefit had it proved to him as 
regarded body orbrain? There is no reason for quarrel- 
ing with Darius. He is not to be blamed for having lived, 
or for having his achievements recorded in history. But 
alas and alas that the travels of a Persian king half a 
hundred years before the Christian era should be typical 
of so much daily studied in our schools, where the youth 
of our country are supposed to be fitting themselves for 
the life and work of this grand twentieth century of time! 
From whence comes aid for even the physical struggle for 
existence; for domestic or commercia?P life ; for marriage 
and parentage? Where is the sound reason, power of 
judgment, logical inference, sense of proportion and fitness 
of things, realization of responsibility, courage for duty, 
endurance for misfortune, which all life so constantly calls 
for? Surely none of these things can be obtained by a 
blind following of “* Dariuses root.” 


Little Katharine 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


_ Baby Land is Beauty Land— 
(Kiss brow and chin !) 
Watch the pictures that she paints © 
For happy kith and kin— 
Shifting sunshine on the hair, 
Rose-tint in the skin, 
And sweetest hesitating curves 
Where the smiles begin. 
Such a fireside Raphael is 
Little Katharine. 


Love Land is Baby Land— 
(Who may kisses win ?) 
Everywhere her blue eyes glance, 
Waits a paladin. 
All her world is tender-toned, 
Hurt and comfort twin. 
Treasures seek the tiny hands 
That neither toil nor spin. 
Softly home encompasses 
Little Katharine. 


Baby Land is Holy Land— 

_ (Kiss a blessing in!) 

Just a baby’s step beyond 
God, our Origin. 

So lightly draws the cloud between, 
Lily cloud and thin,, 

Undarkened yet by rain of grief 
And stormy gusts of sin, 

She hardly knows she’s out of heaven, 

Little Katharine. 
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From the Day’s Mail 


In response to a correspondent’s request, we reprint the 
following poem :, 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


She was my dream’s fulfillment and my joy, 

This lovely woman whom you call your wife. 
You sported at your play, an idle boy, 

When I first felt the stirring of her life 
Within my startled being. I was thrilled 
With such intensity of love, it filled 
The very universe! But words are vain— 

No man can comprehend that wild, sweet pain. 


You smiled in childhood’s slumber while I felt 
The agonies of labor; and the nights 
I, weeping, o’er the little sufferer knelt, 
You, wandering on through dreamland’s fair delights, 
Flung out your lengthening limbs and slept and grew, 
While I, awake, saved this dear wife for you. 


She was my heart’s loved idol and my pride : 

I taught her all those graces which you praise ; 
I dreamed of coming years, when at my side 

She should lend luster to my fading days; 
Should cling to me (as she to you clings now), 
The young fruit hanging to the withered bough. 
But, lo! the blossom was so fair a sight 

_ You plucked it from me—for your own delight. 


Well, you are worthy of her—oh, thank God !— 
_ And yet I think you do not realize 
How burning were the sands o’er which I trod 
To bear and rear this woman you so prize. 
It was no easy thing to see her go 
- Even into the arms of one she worshiped so. 


How strong, how vast, how awful seems the power 
Of this new love which fills a maiden’s heart 

For one who never bore a single hour 

Of pain for her; which tears her life apart 
Of all its moorings, and controls her more 
Than all the ties the years have held before ; 
Which crowns a stranger with a kingly grace, 
And gives the one who bare her—second place. 


She loves me still! And yet, were death to say, 
* Choose now between them!” you would be her choice. 
God meant it to be so—it is his way— 
But can you wonder if, while I rejoice 
In her content, this thought hurts like a knife ?— 
No longer necessary to her life ! 


My pleasure in her joy is bitter-sweet. 
Your very goodness sometimes hurts my heart, 
Because, for her, life’s drama seems complete 
Without the mother’s oft-repeated part. 
Be patient with me! She was mine so long 
Who now is yours. One must indeed be strong 
To meet such loss without the least regret ; 
And so forgive me if my eyes are wet. 


Dear Outlook : 

In The Outlook some time ago was an article by Mr. Win- 
gate on house-heating. As I have had considerable experience 
in putting in, and some in using, heating apparatus, I wish to 
enter a protest against what he says of steam-heating. His 
article conveys the impression that the heat from a steam radi- 
ator is unhealthy, uncomfortable, and otherwise “ diabolical.” 
In an ordinarily well-constructed house steam-heating plant the 
pressure should not and need never rise above a point where the 
temperature due to that pressure is about 215°. Now, no one 
thinks that a teakettle while boiling is very hot, and a good 
steam-heating boiler is little more than a good-sized teakettle ; 
and, too, it is a very simple matter to connect each radiator 
with the outdoor air, and so supply an abundance of pure air 
to each room. And radiated heat, for some reason, is much 
pleasanter than hot air rising though “ a hole in the floor.” Hot- 
water heating has many advantages, and also some disadvan- 
tages. Why the heat radiating from a hot-water radiator with 
the water at a temperature of from 180° to 200° should be so 
much pleasanter than that from a steam radiator at from 212° to 
215° is not very clear to me. will admit that the heat from 
high-pressure steam is unpleasant, but nowadays no one thinks 
of using such an apparatus. I do not think a furnace was ever 
made that would warm the windward side of an ordinarily well- 
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built wood house on a cold and windy day. The house in which 
I am writing is a small one, and has a furnace of good design 
and ample size, but one day in winter one of the upstairs rooms 
had a temperature of only 56°, though it looks out to the west, 
and a northwest wind was blowing; while outside the mercury 
was at 6°. When the wind is in the east it can be comfortably 


warmed. 

Another word as to the heat from a steam radiator. I have 
frequently placed a thermometer on the open-work top of a 
steam radiator with the bulb about one and a quarter inches 
from the steam-heated pipes, and never saw it rise higher than 
147°; just now one placed on register farthest from my furnace 
on first floor) shows 166°.. 

I do not wish to disparage hot-water heating at all, only to 
defend the improved modes of steam-heating. er 


The Vacation Fund 


The doors of Cherry Vale are open, but it cannot be as 
hospitable to the girls who need the shelter of its roof as 
in former years unless the people who have money share 
it with those who have not. The financial condition of 
the country is responsible for a seeming lack in response 
to the need of the hundreds of girls who must be helped if 
they are to have a summer vacation. The same cause 
that lessens the rich man’s income reduces both the quality 
and quantity of food in the poor man’s home ; lessens also 
the working powers of every wage-earner. When all this 
continues for months, and the promise of relief is not bright 
or near, a week or two spent in a bright, cheerful, pretty 
home, with good food, fresh air, and the evidence, the 
expression, of the world’s friendship about each tired girl 
—this means hope revived, faith born again, and life be- 
come once more a privilege, not a burden. 


Picked Up 


An ex-judge from the State of Illinois asserts that the 
autograph-hunters have probably removed the signature 


‘from every paper on file in the County Courts of that State 


that was signed by Abraham Lincoln. 


The Baltimore “ Sun” is responsible for the story that 
a woman who made an application for a license picked up 
the Bible and asked what book it was. The clerk was so 
impressed that he wrapped the Bible in a. paper and pre- 
sented the woman with it. | 


Some one ‘has recommended as a spring salad one made 
from cucumbers, onions, and green peppers. The propor- 
tions are a tablespoonful of chopped onions, half a table- 
spoonful of green peppers with the seeds removed, to each 
fair-sized cucumber. Dress with French dressing. 


_ The art of embroidery has been greatly fostered of late 
years. Many women, for their own amusement, have taken 
courses of lessons in the different styles of embroidery, 
while many others have turned it into a means of support. 
It was stated recently that the sum of five hundred dollars 
was spent for the embroidery alone of some table-linen 
for a bride. One hundred and seventy-five dollars was 
paid for a luncheon-cloth ; the original price of the cloth 
was less than fifty dollars. The women who receive such 
prices are real artists. They draw their own designs, in- 
vent stitches, and do not duplicate. 


The Board of Health of New York has discovered that 
a manufacturer of candy has. placed upon the market 
chocolate-drops which contain alcohol. In one of these 


; 
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candy-drops there was found to be seven drops of brandy, 
and in a half a dozen as much alcohol as in an ordinary cock- 
tail. The manufacturer cannot be prosecuted by law, for 
he holds a license for the sale of spirituous liquors, and he 
sells only to retailers. He was summoned to appear before 
the Health Board, and ordered to show cause why he should 
not discontinue the manufacture and sale of the deleterious 
candy. ‘Thecandy-stores in the vicinity of schools have 
all been notified not to sell the alcoholic candies to children. 


The Boston School Committee is discussing the ques- 
tion of discarding sloping writing in the public schools. 
It is said that in Cambridge the sloping system has been 
discarded for the vertical. In the office of the Registry 
of Deeds no copyist is employed who does not use the 
upright style of writing, and the Boston “ Transcript ” asks 
why the children should not be taught to use that style of 
‘penmanship which is of most value in commercial work. 
The School Committee is discussing the matter from the 
hygienic standpoint. It is claimed by the advocates of the 
vertical writing that the children sit more upright, and that 
there is less strain on the eyes. The Boston schools have 
also dispensed with the written examinations. 


The value of a hairpin in the hands of a woman is recog- 
nized. Some woman has said that it is a whole complete 
carpenter’s tool-chest. She can break a lock, mend a shut- 
ter, mend a piece of harness, use it as a paper-cutter, but- 
ton her shoes and gloves, use it as a lever—in fact, the 
limit of its use in the hands of a woman has never yet been 
reached. It is interesting to know now that the author 
of “* The Little Minister,” Mr, J. M. Barrie, announces that 
he intends to marry some day, if only to have the conven- 
ience of using his wife’s hairpins to clean out his pipes. 
That hairpins should ever open this opportunity to women 
their strongest advocate never dreamed. Whether the use 
of shell hairpins will limit woman’s power has not yet been 
discovered. They certainly do not make as useful an in- 
strument as the wire pins. 


% 
The News at the Hook 
By F. V. Sears 


In Two Parts—l. 


When Ned Osborne was sixteen years old, he built him- 
self a boat and a business at the same time. The boat 
was not intended for the business, but he “ wrought in all 
sincerity,” content with nothing less than the best he could 
do, and, working in that way, he “ builded better than he 
knew.” 

Ned’s uncle, editor of the “ Raritan Democrat,” needing 
quiet and rest, accepted the keepership of the big light on 
Sandy Hook, under President Pierce’s administration, and 
offered to take the boy with him as an assistant, he being 
idle at the time by reason of the decline of business in his 
father’s ship-yard in Keyport. He had been at boarding- 
school in Freehold, but as steamboats began to ply in 
Raritan Bay and the Kills, and to take trade from sailing 
craft, work in the yard fell off, and that, with the failure of 
his father’s health, put an end to his schooling. He had 
learned the use of tools in the yard, and, with very little 
help, he finished what work there was on hand. There was 
nothing more coming in, however, and, although his uncle 
could afford but small pay, the chance to earn a living and 
a little money to help the mother withal was gladly ac- 
cepted. 

Sandy Hook was a desolate island in those days, cut off 
from the mainland by Shrewsbury Inlet, and there was 
nothing on the beach but a few fishermen’s cabins between 
the Big Light and Long Branch, where there were three or 
four barn-like boarding-houses, empty except in July and 
August. Ned and his uncle went over to Horseshoe Cove 
on the Bay side of the Hook in a sailboat from the High- 
lands, and the family of the former keeper le‘t the Big 
_ Light on the boat’s return trip. They found their quarters 
in possession of Ben Gannett,,an old sailor, who, with his 
wife, had lived there through half a dozen different adminis- 
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trations and changes of keepers. Ben claimed to be the 
hero who nailed the colors to the topmast of the frigate 
Constitution, and, although the claim was not more than 
half credited, he was allowed to hold his place as assistant 
keeper as long as he lived. He knew the routine and all 
the details of the work to be done, and was withal good- 
natured and obliging. His wife, too, was very helpful, 
taking care of the domestic affairs and making the place 
comfortable. After the novelty wore off, the newcomers 
found the situation exceedingly quiet, but not wearisome. 
Ned was excited and delighted for a time, and then was 


sadly homesick ; but subsequently he settled down to steady 


work, dull but contented—or, rather, he might have been 
contented but for anxiety about his father and affairs at 
home ; and although the hills back of Keyport were within 
sight from the top of the lighthouse, it was only at rare 
intervals that messages could be sent to and fro. The 
lighthouse supply-schooner anchored in the Horseshoe 
nominally once a month, but as the station kept a three 
months’ stock of oil and provisions on hand, the schooner 
would sometimes pass them. by with only an exchange of 
signals when the weather favored a run down the coast, 
letting them wait for their mail and their money until she 
returned. 

One morning early in December Ben came down from 
the lantern and reported the schooner in sight, remarking, 
“The Hamilton is going outside.” All went to have a 
look at her, but neither Ned nor his uncle could see any 
sign of her. Ben pointed up towards the Narrows, an- 
nouncing, “There she is, running free, about half-way 
down the Swash.” 

There were eight or ten sail scattered along the Swash 
Channel, all looking like white specks in the morning sun- 
light, but the old sailor knew the Hamilton, and knew, too, 
what course she was taking. “She is sheeted off,” he 
said; “if she was coming in the bay, she’d be close- 
hauled.” 

Ned was anxiously expecting a letter from home, and 
watched the schooner with fading hope until she passed 
the point of the Hook, dipping her flag as she went by. 
She ran down the beach at a ten-knot gait, standing close 
to shore, almost within hailing distance. The boy was 
sorely disappointed, but expressed his feelings only in a 
rather emphatic declaration that if he had any sort of a 
boat but their old tub of a batteau, he would go off to the 
schooner and get the mail. 

‘‘ Don’t be absurd!” exclaimed his uncle, who was also 
not a little disappointed. ‘“ What could you do witha boat 
in a surf running as high as a house ?” 

‘If I had the stuff and the tools,” said the young ship- 
wright, “I’d build a little surf-skiff that would ride those 
rollers like a sea-gull.” 

From that moment the idea of building a surf-skiff 
occupied a prominent place in Ned’s mind. He drafted 
plans for the daintiest little craft his skill could contrive, 
but he could do no mofe, as he had nothing to do with. 
There was then, as there is now, a dense cedar forest on the 
Hook, but the Government forbade cutting a stick of it, and 
although marauders came ashore and felled the finest 
trees, the light-keepers were obliged to obey the law. 

There was no telegraph wire within twenty miles of the 
Hook until years after Ben Gannett had passed away, and 
ship news was signaled to New York by a semaphore, 
which it was one of the old man’s duties to operate. There 
was a station near the Big Light from which Ben signaled 
the numbers of incoming ships to a corresponding station 
on Staten Island, and from there the signals were repeated 
to the Maritime Exchange at Whitehall. Ned learned the 
signal code, and before he had been on the Hook a month 
could use the semaphore twice as rapidly as the ancient 
mariner could, acquiring such skill after a time that he held 
quite extended talks with the Staten Island man, and some- 
times even sent a few words to the station in New York. 
One afternoon he had just sent up the number of a Cole- 
man packet coming in from around the Horn, when a mes- 
sage came back which he could not understand. The first 
word was “Send,” and then something was spelled out, 
the numbers referring to letters, and, finally, a number 


969 


97° 


meaning ‘“ Home” was signaled. Turning to the code- 
book, he found that the letters spelled his own name, and 
the message read ‘Send Osborne home,” 

It was a message of death. Heknew as he closed the 
code-book that his father had passed away. His uncle ex- 
pressed no doubt as to the significance of the call, but, giv- 
ing him some money, only said, ‘‘ I will row you over to the 
Highlands, and you can catch the steamboat for Red Bank. 
From there you will have to walk. It is twelve miles, but 
you can make it before midnight.” 

He did not have to walk all the way, getting a ride from 
Red Bank to Middletown, and was in Keyport by bedtime. 
His father had breathed his last during the previous night, 
and the house was in the hands of the neighbors, Mrs. 
Osborne being worn out with watching and grief. The boy 
had to take a man’s part the next day, and every day there- 
after, until the family affairs were settled as best they could 
be, with an inheritance of little but sorrow. The home was 
left, and a very pretty, comfortable home it was, and there 
was, fortunately, no debt after the last expenses had been 
paid, but neither was there any income. What to do for 
money to keep the family was the chief difficulty, but his 
mother presently recovered her exhausted energies and set 
herself to the work of taking boarders. As times were very 
dull in Keyport, Ned was unable to earn anything there, and 
so it was determined that he should return to the Big Light, 
the little pay his uncle could afford being just so much 
better than nothing. 

When he got back to the Hook, the Hamilton was in 
the Horseshoe unloading stores. As there was no wharf 
or landing-place, the schooner was run ashore at half-tide 
and the stores were lowered over the side when the ebb- 
tide had run out, leaving the beach bare. The work had 
to be quickly done, so that the vessel could float off again 
with the next high water, and Ned arrived just in time to 
turn in and be of use. The oil burned in the lantern was 
the best sperm, and it was delivered in pipes made of teak. 
In returning an empty pipe to the schooner it slipped from 
the slings and fell on a sharp stone which punched a hole 
in one of the staves. The inspector condemned it as 
‘‘ unserviceable,” and told Ned to knock out the broken 
stave, which he took with him as a voucher, the Lighthouse 
Board being very exacting in accounting for property. 
Ned noticed that the fiber of the wood held together where 
the stone struck it with astonishing tenacity, and he re- 
marked to Ben that it must be tough stuff. 
Ben, “ them oil-soaked staves is tougher’n rawhide.” 

Just the thing, thought the boy, to make ribs for my 
skiff! He had his father’s tools with him, and that even- 
ing he set about the task of working one of the staves into 
boat-ribs. He found that, while the grain was straight and 
true, it would not split, and he was obliged to cut each 
strip carefully with a saw, the teak working very much like 
a thick piece of sole-leather. 
to about half an inch square, and was delighted to find 
that, by putting his weight on it, he could bend it in a cir- 
cle without starting a fiber. Ben was much interested in 
the work, but could not believe that such light withes were 
intended for boat-timbers. ‘‘ You can’t fasten nothing to 
that rope-yarn,” said he. ‘It wouldn’t hold a fish-hook.” 

“‘ A light copper rivet,”’ said Ned, “would hold in that 
wood till the cows come home.” 

‘Plenty of copper,” answered the old man, “ under that 
pile of dunnage in the corner of the woodshed. There’s 
a box full of copper bolts and brass mountings I’ve saved 
out of wrecked stuff picked up ’longshore.”’ 

The next morning they overhauled the box, finding 
metal enough to make fastenings and fittings for a dozen 
boats, and Ned for the first time began to look upon his 
schemes of building a skiff as within possible reach. -There 
was a quantity of wreckage in the woodshed, stored there 
for fuel, and although much of it was shivered and worth- 
less, he found no difficulty in cutting out enough good, 
solid, sound oak for his floor-plank, stem, stern-piece, rails, 
and thwarts. He worked on the wood, eagerly but care- 
fully, every spare moment during the day; and, while on 
watch at night, employed the long hours in making rivets, 
finishing each one accurately bya gauge. When his uncle 
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and Ben saw how steadily he went on, and how skillfully 


“Yes,” said 


He dressed one strip down | 
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he fashioned one part after another by scale-drawings, they 
began to have faith in his undertaking, and helped him as 
they could by taking his turn on duty and giving him more 
time with his tools. With all their aid it was a three weeks’ 
job to get the material into shape, but when the last rivet 
was polished off, it required only a few days to put the 
frame together, and Ned had the satisfaction of celebrat- 


ing New Year’s by showing his companions the skeleton of 


his skiff. 
At that point his work came to a halt. He had nothing 


‘to sheathe the boat with, and although he could have 


bought cedar streaks in Red Bank, he knew the need of 
money at home was too sore: to permit his spending a 
penny. His uncle was greatly pleased with the frame and 
the admirable workmanship on it, and decided that if there: 
was any downfall in the cedars sound enough for sheath- 


‘ing, Ned might be allowed to use it. After a discouraging 


search among the fallen and decayed old trunks, Ned was 
about to abandon the hope of finding anything, when he 
came across a log half sunk in’ an out-of-the-way corner of 
the swamp behind Spermaceti Cove. The swamp was 
frozen, and in digging out the log he found another one 


_under it, and then a third still belowthe others.. In short, 


the swamp proved to be a mine of cedar. Noble trees, 


overwhelmed by some great tempest driving the sea across. 
_the Hook, lay there in windrows, preserved by the swamp 


as sound as when first overthrown. His uncle and Ben 
bearing a hand, Ned got out two fine logs; and, with 
wooden wedges, split them up into streaks. Having more 
stuff than he needed, he selected the very choicest, and 
dressed out such sheathing as he had never dreamed he 
could afford, each streak perfect all the way through, two 


and a half inches wide, quarter of an inch thick on the 


outer edge, and beveled to a sixteenth on the other. 
He worked all the month of January fashioning the lap- 


streaks to the dainty ribs, and, when the last rivet was. 


clinched, he felt a glow of honest pride, rightly given by a. 
good job well done. 


Puzzles 


SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA 


It is composed of 55 letters, which form a couplet by Shakespeare. 
“The better part of 40, 46, 14, 41, 10, 11 is discretion.” : 
“She is a woman, therefore to be 44, 51, 28.” 

“* Dead for a 43, 10, I, 20, 16, dead.” 

“For stony 14, 42, 54, 48, 29, 12 cannot hold love out.” 

“The lady 26, 24, 17, 50, 55, 7, 47, 6 too much, methinks.” 

“52, 23, 1, 5, 48, 38 in weakest bodies strongest works.” 

“This is the very 27, 52, 34, 33, 32, 49, 8 of love.” , | 
“A king of 37, 45, 11, 13, 43s 37, and 35, 39 50 15.31, 25, 34-” 

“ Ay, every 48, 23, 1, 18 a king.” 

“Men shut their 43, 53, 41, 24, 7 against a setting sun.” ) 
“Put a tongue in every 30, 9, 10, 2, 43 of Czsar’s.” 

“Framed to make a woman 4, 36, 14, 6, 19.” . 

“The 43, 22, 21, 42, 14 hath power to assume a pleasing shape.” © 


OBSCURED SCIENTISTS 
By Alice I. Hazeltine 


. See that long ray of white light. 

. I think George Martyn dallies with important duties. 

. Who ever heard a gas sizzle when it escaped from pressure ? 
. The physician prescribed a new tonic. 

He doesn’t care to walk far a day like this. 

. I see that the Arabian Kohdar wins the races. 

. We are going to visit Lake Pleron if possible. 


A CIRCLE OF WORDS 
The last syllable of every word is the first syllable of the next, the 


“dast _— of the eleventh being the first syllable of the first. 


1. To accomplish. 2. Something to purify water. 3. An artificial 
bank of earth. 4. A track for horses. 5. A swift steed. 6. A hum- 
ble commission. 7. Hazard. 8. A small block used in a common 
game. 9. Awanderer. 10. An impulsive, headstrong person. 11. All 
that a common head-covering can hold. 


Answers 


Poetical Quotations.—From ** Maud :” 
“Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black Eat. night, has flown.” 
From “ Idylis of the King:” 1. Merlin. 2. Elaine. 3. Astolat. 4. Launcelot. 
5. Camelot. 6. Guinevere. 7. Geraint. 8. Enid. 9. Galahad. 10. Arthur. 
Ten English Poets.—1. Byron. 2. Keats. 3. Scott. 4. Pope. 5. Cowper. 
6. Shakespeare. 7. Chaucer. 8. Ben Jonson. 9. Coleridge. 10. John Gay. 
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Little Sunflower 
By Alice I. Hazeltine | 


We called our canary Little Sunflower, partly 
because he liked the sunshine so much and 
partly because, with his black cap and yellow 
neck-feathers, he looked a little like a sun- 
flower himself. He was very tame. When 
we put our lips or teeth where he could reach 
them he would kiss us with his little pink bill, 
and when we let him out of his cage he would 
light on our arms or heads. 

He liked to run around on the floor and get 
his white tail all dust, and to carry straws to 
the reflection of himself that he saw in the 
mirror; but what he liked best was to be 
allowed to come out of his cage at dinner-time. 
Then he would run for the salt, which he must 
not have, peck the yellow butter, help himself 
to bread, and perch on the edge of the glasses 
to drink a little water. When there were nuts 
on the table, birdie used to have a delightful 
time. Hopping on the dish that held them, 
he would spread out his pretty wings clear 
across it, making himself look very large, and 
say, “ Quit, quit,” when we tried to get some 
for ourselves. 

One day Little Sunflower saw a dish of 
bright red currant jam. He perched on the 
dish and looked sharply at the jam with his 
round black eyes. I suppose he thought |it 
looked very nice, for in he hopped imto the 
middle of it. He didn’t like it very long, 
though, for he began to sink down, and the 
jam made his wings so sticky that he could 
hardly struggle out. The poor little thing 
was very much frightened, and he looked so 
funny that we all laughed, and that frightened 
him all the more. When at last the sticky 
little bird had managed to get out, he rubbed 
off as much of the jam as he could on the 
‘table-cloth. He was ashamed of himself, and 
was glad to fly into his cage. But even there 
he was very uncomfortable, so we took him 
out to the kitchen sink to sprinkle him. We 
had done this a few times before when he had 
been naughty and would not take his bath. 
Then he had always looked cross and kept his 
feathers close together to keep the water out, 
but this time he was glad to be washed, and 
spread his feathers out to let the water reach 
them all. 

The sprinkling made him feel better, but for 
two days he would not pay any attention to 
anything but his feathers, which still troubled 
him with being sticky. For ever so man 
weeks after that, when we showed him a dis 
of currant jam, or anything that looked like it, 
he would run away as fast as he could. 


Some Flying Folks 


We ought to watch the insects that buzz 
and fly and hum about us these warm days. 
If we would watch them, study their ways, we 
would find them quite as interesting as 
ple. Astonishing stories are told of bees. In 
the June “St. Nicholas” a story is told of 
some bees who lived in a garden. One morn- 
ing the gentleman who owned them found that 
the bees living in one hive were greatly excited. 
He took the top off the hive, and found that 
the manufactured honeycomb that had been 
put in the hive to help the bees in their honey- 
making was broken, and hanging in the hive 
so that the bees could not useit. The gentle- 
man mended the honeycomb with cord and 
closed the hive. He watched the bees from a 
distance, and saw that they went happily back 
to work. The next morning the bees were 
stil happy and busy, but all about the hive 
was a fine white cotton fuzz Where did it 
come from? He looked in the hive again, and 
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found that the bees had mended the broken 
honeycomb with their own wax, and had carried 
away every particle of the cord. To do this 
it had to be picked out bit by bit, and that 
was the fuzz that was scattered on the clover 
before the hive. 

Why is it that we are so afraid of bees? 
Those who know them well are not afraid of 
them, and say they never sting unless they are 
made angry. Some bees never sting. Would 
it not be wise to learn which bees sting and 
which do not? 

Once in the country I lived next door to a 
man who owned about thirty hives of bees. 
All about, for two or three acres, clover grew, 
the beautiful white and purple crowns raising 
their heads above the green. The owner of 
these bees would walk through this clover 
with the bees flying and buzzing all about 
him. Some days his white shirt-sleeves were 
covered with the bees. If he stood under the 
trees a moment, the bees at once lighted on 
his arms. That summer I learned that bees 
knew color, and that some colors attracted 
them and others did not. There was a clumsy 
man who helped take care of the bees, and 
that man was stung every time he went near 
the hives. He usually stumbled in the grass, 
and he always seemed to hit the hives with his 
elbows, or bang against them with his shoulder, 
and those on the ground he always struck with 
his toe if he got near enough tothem. The 
bees seemed to learn to dislike this man be- 
cause of his disturbing qualities, and stung 
him. 

This summer keep your eyes open and 
watch the tiny creatures about you, and learn 


to love them, as you must, if you watch them. . 


& 
Little Brother’s Sister 


She was out visiting for the first time with 
her little brother. e really was a little 
brother, for he wore long dresses. Lilly—that 
was the little girl’s name—was very proud and 
fond of “brother,” though he had lived at 
her house only six weeks. Still, perhaps it is 
not strange; if you have had a little brother 


come to your. house, perhaps you learned to | 


love him ina week, or even a day. 

Lilly on this afternoon had been devoted to 
a doll in a long dress like her brother’s. She 
had put it to sleep, she had rocked and talked 
to it, and been a real. little mother all the 
afternoon, and when it was time to go away 
she did not want to give up the doll. 

“ Very well, Lilly; take the doll and we will 
keep brother,” said a sweet lady. Poor Lilly 
threw down the doll and caught hold of her 
brother’s dress, and did not let go of it until 
they were a block away from the house. 


The Bear’s Trouble 


Do you suppose that when a bear has a 
toothache it aches more than a small boy’s 
tooth can ache? Perhaps it does, because it 
is bigger. Last week a pet bear in Brooklyn 
acted as if he had atoothache. Of course it 
would not do to take a bear through the 
streets whose tooth was aching, for a good- 
humored bear is an exciting animal to take 
through the streets, while a bear with a tooth- 
ache would be a most dangerous animal. 
Have you not often heard the expression, 
“cross as a bear”? Now, that does not mean 
a bear with a toothache, at all; it means a 
bear who is perfectly well. You can imagine, 
then, what a bear with a toothache would be. 
You may be sure there was a good deal of 
anxiety in the family this bear belonged in 
when he showed the first symptoms of tooth- 
ache. A bear with a toothache was an un- 


known afimal. You could not put toothache- 
drops in his tooth; besides, you might put 
it in the wrong tooth. Phew! what do you 
suppose would happen then?’ You know how 
toothache-drops burn! You could not puta 
warm poultice on his jaw, for he would not 
understand that i@ was for his good. He 
would tear it off. There was nothing to do but 
to find a dentist willing to pull a bear’s tooth. 
Well, where was the man to be found? Pull 
a bear’s tooth! He was found. He came, 
with forceps and plugs and gags, and all the 
necessary things to pull a tooth, except the 
comfortable chair. That, of course, would 
not make affairs any easier for a bear. The 
dentist came, and got all ready to pull the 
tooth, when it was discovered that the bear 
did not have the toothache, but some other 
trouble. That was very comfortable for the. 
bear. Yes, and for the dentist. 


He Has Decided 


He is a tiny man, who has just come into 
the dignity of knickerbockers. He must have 
wanted knickerbockers very much, for he 
saved the money that bought them—saved all 
his nies. e came in with his hat on the 
back of his head and his chubby hands in his 
pockets. 

“ What are you going to be, Johnny ?” 

“ A soldier!” swelling out his little chest. 

“ And what else ?” | 

“Aman! I’m not going to be a little bay 
then. I’m going to be a man; I’m not going 
ta be a little boy!” 

& 


Morning 
The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven ; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All's right with the world. 
—Robert Browning. 


& 
He Wandered Away 


Do you suppose his mother had told him to 
stay athome? Hedidnotstay. He wriggled 
out of the monkey-cage and wandered to the 
lions’ cage and climbed upthe bars. The lion 
put a great paw through the cage, and now 
there is one monkey less in that menagerie. 
A warning this should be to all little monkeys 
to keep in the cage where they belong, even 
if the big world outside does look very pretty, 
and seem to have lots of room; for there are 
lions in the big world, as well as flowers, which 
may hurt us, even if they do not eat us up. _ 


& 
Papa’s Story 
Papa came — home one night— 
The fire was brisk and the lamps were bright— 
And there in the bed, by mamma’s side, 


Way a flannelly bunch that squirmed and cried. 
Such a queer little thing! But it grew and 


grew, 
And we kept it and loved it, and now it’s you f 
—The Youth's Companion. 


Polly’s Wish 
I love my little doll, I do— 
I love her like creation ! 
But I do wish she had a ti- 
Ny bit of conversation. 
—Harper’s Young People. : 
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Sorrow God’s Minister 
By Lyman Abbott 
For the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God. For the creation was made subject to Gecay, not wantonly, 
; tha 


but by reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope t the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bon 


of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God.—Romans viii., 19-21. 

I have modified the wording of the text from that both 
of the King James and Revised versions, in order to make 
it conform more closely to the original meaning as I con- 
ceive it to be. 

It is impossible to read with any attentive care the 
Epistles of Paul without being impressed by the spirit 
with which he meets sorrow. And you must remember 
that Paul was not a poet, sitting in his study, surrounded 
by friends and luxuries, and poetizing about other people’s 
sorrows ; he was not a philosopher in his library, writing 
the philosophy of other people’s griefs. Let me turn to 
his own biography : 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
‘Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suf- 
fered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in 
perils by mine own countrymen. in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren; in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness. Besides those things that are without, 
that which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches. 


Paul knew what sorrow was. Probably there is not a 
person in this congregation whose life has had in it more 
trouble crowded into thirty years than Paul had crowded 
into his thirty years. 

Now, if you read with any care or attention Paul’s Epis- 
tles, you must be struck, if not inspired, by the spirit with 
which he met trouble. Nowhere a note of repining; 
nowhere an inclination to escape or avoid sorrow. Some- 
times he meets it with the note of defiance, as in the fif- 
teenth of First Corinthians—“O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory?”’’ Sometimes he meets it 
with calm, quiet assurance and confidence: ‘“ Neither life, 
nor death, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor any other creation, can sepa- 
rate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Sometimes he meets it with rejoicing; sorrow 
knocks at his door, and he flings the door open, saying : 
“Come, I have been looking for you; I am glad to wel- 
come you; I rejoice in you.” ‘ We glory therefore in 
tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope, and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us.” Sometimes he goes out seeking for sorrow, 
following after that he may overtake it, crying: ‘“‘I have 
suffered the loss of all things that I may know Christ, and 
the. power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings, being made conformable to his death.” 

Now, in our text, Paul gives the philosophy which 
underlies this experience: “The earnest expectation of 
the creation waiting for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.” For creation was made subject to vanity—that is, 
to transitoriness, to that which is the secret of almost all 
our sorrow, to the passing away of that which is dear to 
us, whether it be fame, or wealth, or friendship, or love, or 
whatever it is. God has made, he says, creation subject 
to this transitoriness of life; not wantonly, not in a spirit 
of willfulness, but in that by this very process of transitori- 
ness the creation shall be redeemed, delivered from this 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. 

He starts where Job started, but he does not stop where 
Job stopped. Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward. As natural as it is for a spark to fly up from the 


1 Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, May 20, 
1894. Reported stenographically by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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fire, so natural is it for man to know sorrow. It cannot 
be evaded ; it cannot be escaped. We are not to meet 
grief under the impression that we are put into this life to 
be happy, and every time that sorrow comes, it comes as 
an intruder. We are continually imagining that the good- 
ness of God means happiness for his creatures; and that 
therefore, if unhappiness comes, either it means that there 
is not a good God, or else that that God has been set aside 
by the laws of nature, by some evil spirit in man or with- 
out him. No, says Job, we are born to trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward. So Paul says the creation was made 
subject to transitoriness. That is in the divine plan. 
Sorrow is interwoven into the fabric of life ; God means 
tears. These tears are for a divine purpose. But they 
are not the expression of his wrath; they are not the 
special messengers of a divine indignation; he does not 
pick you out and send a burden upon you for a specific 
purpose. No, he puts humanity into a world of sorrow, 
because sorrow is the method by which character is to be 
developed. We are in the world in order that out of the 
processes to which we are subjected, including pain, the 
manifestation of the sons of God may be wrought; we are 
in the world that out of a lower order we may be brought 
up, step by step, into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God; and the only steps by which the liberty of 
that glory can be won are steps of sorrow. Grief is God’s 
educator. Trouble is God’s minister to manhood. There- 
fore it is that Paul, looking for sorrow and upon death 
sometimes as though it were an enemy, says, I am not 
afraid of him; and sometimes says, You cannot separate 
me from love of God, I hold fast to that; and sometimes 
says, Come in, I welcome you, I am glad that you have 
come, because you are going to render me real service; 
and sometimes opens the door and goes out to sorrow and 
says, Come, I want you, I follow after, if that I may be 
conformed unto the death of Christ, and may have partici- 
pation in his suffering. It is because this black-hued angel 
carries in his hand a gift that Paul wants—the gift of a 
divine manhood. 

In the first place, then, suffering is a great teacher. We 
learn our best lessons in the school of suffering. We 
learn what truth is by suffering from error. We learn 
what holiness is by suffering from sin. And we especially 
learn the one great lesson of obedience. God does not 
pick out men and women and send them specific sufferings 
as the token of his special wrath or indignation; but he 
teaches, and he helps us to teach others ; he builds us up, 
and he helps us to build up others, through the ministry of 
pain. Weare all in a great forest ; and the Christ calls to 
us, Follow me; and we say, We do not like the look of 
that path; it does not look very practicable ; we will try 
this way, to the right; and Christ says, Very well, try the 
other way; and we try it, and we get in among the briers 
and brambles, and are wounded and bleeding, and come 
back again ; and there stands the. patient figure of Jesus, 
and he calls again, Follow me; and again we say, That 
looks as if it were a pretty steep hill—we will try this 
way to the left; and Christ says, Very well, try it; and 
pretty soon we get into the bog up to our knees; and we 
come back once more, and there still stands the patient 
figure saying, Follow me. So by trouble we learn the 
way of righteousness—that is, the way of obedience. 

Could not God teach us these things without suffering? 
Could not he tellus? Has not he told us? How many 
years ago did he tell men, Thou shalt not steal! and in 
spite of all the penalty sent upon the human race because 
of dishonesty, still in the nineteenth century men do not 
know that honesty is the only path to prosperity. How 
many years ago did he say to men, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery! and through all these centuries, in spite of the 
penalties, still men have not yet learned that chastity 
is the condition of love, and unchastity strangles love 
and buries it. No, you cannot teach people by telling 
them. How we fathers and mothers try to do it! How 
we try to hand over our experiences to our children that 
they may know from~us what we have learned through 
pain! But they have to go to the same school and learn 
the lessons where we learned them. The ferule hangs in 
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God’s school-room, and there is no scholar who learns his 
lesson without it. 

But it is not only the lessons of life, and it is not only 
this one great lesson of obedience in life, that God teaches 
through the ministry of suffering. The development of 
character cannot be save through pain and trouble. “ Besides 
this, giving all diligence, add to your faith courage, and to 
courage knowledge, and to knowledge self-control, and to 
self-control patience, and to patience godliness, and to god- 
liness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness love.”’ 
How will you do that sum in addition? How will youadd 
' to your faith courage? There is only one way—by opposing 
danger. There is no conceivable way by which a man can 
acquire courage except by meeting and overcoming fear, 
for courage is the conquering of fear by a higher motive. 
He cannot conquer fear unless the fear is present ; and fear is 
disagreeable. How will you add to courage patience? Look 
at the Greek word ; you will find that it means “ remaining 
under.” There is only one way by which you can learn 
patience. It is by shouldering the burden and carrying it 
patiently. You cannot learn patience from a preacher in 
the pulpit—unless he preaches a long or a dull sermon on a 
warm day; and then you are carryinga burden. There is 
no way by which you can learn to bear a burden except by 
bearing it. It is the standing straight with the burden on 
the shoulder that makes one straight: as the German 
women put the load upon their head and then have to walk 
erect—I wish some school-girls could be taught like the 
German women for a little while. How are you to get self- 
control? Only by putting the lower nature under the 
higher one; and that is not a pleasant operation to the 
lower nature. Self-control is compelling the lower to serve 
the higher ; and the lower does not like to be compelled to 
serve the higher. Only trouble will accomplish the gift of 
self-control. Godliness—one cannot be wafted into godli- 
ness; one cannot be sung into godliness; one cannot be 
rocked and cradled into godliness. Do you want to know 
who God is? Open your Bible and read some of the 
names by which he is called: “ Comforter.”” Can you know 
what that means until you have known sorrow and God has 
come to comfort you in your sorrow? “Guide.” Can you 
know what that means until you have been so distraught 
by perplexity that you can no longer see your path for 
yourself, and look to him for guidance? ‘‘ Redeemer.” 
Can you tell what that means until you have felt the chains 
upon your wrists, and he has come and set you free? 
Saviour.” Can you know what that means until you have 
felt the burden of a past sin in your own heart, and found 
out what salvation means by an experience of deliverance 
from that burden? No! there is no way in which charac- 
ter can be developed except through the experience of sor- 
row. We grow into heroism by facing danger; we grow 
into self-control by mastering the lower nature; we grow 
into patience by bearing burdens ; we grow into godliness 
by learning the operations of God’s nature, themselves born 
of suffering in God; we grow imto brotherly kindness by 
entering through our sympathy into all human experience, 
and weeping with those that weep, as well as rejoicing with 
those that rejoice; and we learn love only when we have 
learned the meaning of self-sacrifice, for no one knows how 
to love who has not known how to sacrifice self for love’s 
sake. 

Nor can we take any part in the world’s redemption ex- 
cept through the ministry of suffering. “For it became 
him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings.” Christ himself 
could not be made perfect as a Captain of salvation except 
through suffering; and if you and I want to have any 
share in lifting sin off other men, any share in alleviating 
their wretchedness, any share in delivering them from the 
bondage of corruption, it is possible only through our 
entering into their suffering and sharing that suffering with 
them. Some of you remember how, in the earlier stages 
of the Civil War, a committee of Congressmen, known as 
the Committee on the War, undertook to sit in Washington 
and to keep the armies in the field; and some of you will 
remember what work was made until we got a Captain 
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who was in the field where the battle was. When we put 
him there, then, and only then, had we victory. 

Do you remember how, when our Lord came back from 
Perea to the house of Mary and Martha, first Martha and 
then Mary came, saying: “If thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died”? How many funerals I have attended, 
and met that horrible “if”! Z/1 had done this thing, #/ I 
had done the other thing, ¢/ I had been a little wiser, #/ I 
had called the doctor a little sooner, #/ a different doctor 
had come, // the treatment had been something other, my 
brother had not died. O tortured soul, there is no “if” 
with God. God knows life and understands it. Your 
very blunders he takes into his hands and sanctifies, and 
makes them serve the ministry of his love. Or perhaps 
you are tortured by enemies ; perhaps malice has followed 
you ; perhaps enemies have hounded you, and you have 
said, This does not come from God; it has come from 
men; I know who sent it. Have you forgotten? Have 
you read your Scripture so superficially? Pilate and 
Caiaphas and Judas combined to slay the Christ. The 
treachery of one, the self-seeking of the other, the cow- 
ardice of the third, mixed the cup; but when it was pre- 
sented in Gethsemane, do you remember what Christ said : 
“The cup which my Father giveth, shall I not drink of 
it?” 

Oh, if we could but for a moment sweep away that cur- 
tain! If we could but for a moment listen and hear the 
songs of those who, a little while ago, were working and 
struggling at our side, now singing, Blessing, and honor, 
and power, and glory be unto the Lamb! If we could but 
for a moment tear this veil from our eyes and see those 
who are clad in white raiment! But we cannot. Still, 
we need not wait for that. Through our faith in God, our 
faith in immortality, our faith in life as God’s ordaining, 
we even here and now, may cry with Paul, “O death, 
where is thy sting? grave, where is thy victory?” 
We, like Paul, may call our troubles our friends, making 
them more than conquerors. 

When the dark visage of sorrow knocks at our door, we, © 
too, may fling the door wide open, saying, “ Come in, 
thou blessed of the Lord;’”’ and if he knocks not, we will 
even go out, with Paul, and cry to sorrow, “ Come back 
to us, and let us also have some share in the sufferings of 
our Lord, that we may have the power of his resurrection.’” 


The Passage of the Red Sea’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


In treating this lesson I consider not merely the verses 
assigned by the International Committee, but the entire 
chapter. 

While there is some doubt as to the route which the 
children of Israel followed in their flight from Egypt, Dr. 
Brugsch has made it tolerably clear that their course was 
north of that which they were formerly supposed to have 
taken. The treasure-cities of Pithon and Rameses have 
been discovered. The remains of the great highway out of 
Egypt to the east have been found, a highway so bordered 
with marshes that no other route appears to have been 
practicable. The conformation of the country and the 
account in Exodus combined make tolerably clear the 
significance of this dramatic narrative. Without attempt- 
ing in this article to trace the supposed march of the 
Israelites, we may quote from Diodorus his description of 
the region through which the Israelites passed in safety, 
and in which Pharaoh’s army was swallowed up :’ 

“On the eastern side Egypt is protected in part by the 
Nile, in part by the desert and marshy plains known under 
the names of Gulfsor Pits. For between Colle-Syria and 
Egypt there is alake of very narrow width, but of wonderful 
depth, and extending in length about two hundred stadia 
[twenty geographical miles], which is called Sirbonis ; and 
it exposes the traveler approaching it unawares to unfore- 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for June 10, 1894.-——Ex. xiv. 
2 For the information of the unscholastic reader we may say 


= an ancient historian and biographer who and wrote about the time of 


ba 
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seen darigers. For, its basin being very narrow, like a 
riband, and surrounded on all sides by great banks of 
sand, when the south winds blow for some time, a quantity 
of sand is drifted over it. This sand hides the sheet of 
water from the sight, and confuses the appearance of the 
lake with the dry land, so that they are indistinguishable. 

From which cause many have’ been swallowed up, with 
their whole armies, through unacquaintance with the 
nature of the spot and through having mistaken the road. 
For as the traveler advances, gradually the sand gives way 
under his feet, and, as if of malignant purpose, deceives those 
who have ventured on it, till at length, suspecting what is 
about to happen, they try to help themselves when there 
is no longer any means of getting away safe.- For a man 
drawn in by the swamp can neither swim, the movements 
of his body being hampered by the mud, nor can he get 
out, there being no solid support to raise himself on. The 
water and sand being so mixed ‘that the nature-of both is 
changed, the place can neither be forded nor crossed in 
boats. Thus those who are caught in these places are 
drawn to the bottom of the abyss, having no resource to 
help themselves, as the banks of sand sink with them. 

Such is the nature of these plains, with which the name of 
gulfs or pits agrees perfectly.” 

We are to suppose, then, that the Israelites — 
these marshes which form the northern arm of the Red 
Sea; that a strong east wind blowing all’the night had 
driven back the waters, and made clear to the Israelites 
the passage of the marsh ; that in the morning the wind 
changed the water’s flow over the marshy soil, and the 
Egyptians, endeavoring to follow the Israelites, lost the road 
and were swallowed up in the quicksands.. Was there, 
then, no miracle? That depends upon the answer to the 
question, What is a miracle? There was no violation of the 
laws of nature, but there was sucha use of the forces of 
nature as accomplished the divine purpose and gave wit- 
ness to the divine protecting presence and power. 

This story has often been commented on, and it must 
‘suffice here to indicate very briefly some of the religious 
which it suggests. 

. If we suppose that God then set aside the laws of 


niles for his chosen people, but does so no longer, we lose 
one of the most important lessons of this narragive.- After 


the battle of Long Island, while Washington’s army lay 


encamped on Brooklyn Heights, a fog settled over the city, 


which served as a veil under the concealment of which 
Washington’s army escaped, and when the British moved 
to attack them in the morning, they found their foe gone. 
The Hebrew writer would have said that God sent a cloud 


-between the advancing and retreating armies; and the 
Hebrew writer would have told the truth. 


I believe that 
the same God. who guided and protected his people in 


-olden times through what we call natural forces, still guides 


and protects them in the same way. The difference be- 
tween Hebrew and American history is not that there is 


less of God in the world now than then, but that there was 


more vision of God in the Hebrew historians than there is, 


say, in the American journalist. 
2. Napoleon’s aphorism that God is on the side of the 


_ strongest battalions is practical atheism. Again and again 


in the history of the world a physically weak people, morally 


strong, have proved themselves more than a match for a 
_physically strong people, morally weak. The three mill- 


ions of slaves in America were not a strong battalion, but 


God was on their side. 


3. Moses made a mistake into which devout souls often 
fall. God corrected it instantly. Moses said to the chil- 
dren of Israel, “‘ Stand still, and see the salvation of the 


_Lord.” The Lord answered, ‘“‘ Wherefore criest thou unto 


me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward.” It is not in standing still, but- in going forward, 
that we may expect to see the salvation of the Lord. He 
works out our salvation for us only when we are working 
it out for ourselves. He who thinks he can get along 


without God, and he who thinks God will do all for him 


without his doing anything for himself, are greatly mis- 
taken. The path of duty firmly trod is the path of divine 


_ salvation. 


pitiless, it is also immutable. 
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Books and Authors 


Social Evolution’ 


This is one of those volumes of rare merit which occa- 
sionally, but only occasionally, appear, to change the aspect 
of a current discussion by giving to the sympathetic reader 
a new point ofview. Wenote, indeed, some serious defects 
in it. We are not always able to follow the author in his 
line of reasoning. We are not able, for example, to see 
how the fact that a smaller number of children are born to - 
parents of the higher classes tends to the deterioration of 
the class, and this conclusion appears to us necessary to 
the course of his argument in Chapter IX. ; sometimes, as in 
Chapter III., he appears to assume that the political power 
really is in democratic States where it apparently is, with 
the majority, and sometimes, as on pp. 180-182, to assume 
that it really is with the wealthier, more intelligent, and © 
more influential minority ; sometimes he seems to us to use 
“ rational ”’ in its proper sense, and sometimes as equivalent 
to earthly self-interest, or the sensuous reason, with all 
belief in immortality left out,of account. . But these errors, 
though serious, are not fatal to the course of his argument. 
In some cases a mere change of phraseology would correct 
what is little more than an infelicity of phraseology, and in 
others. a modification of statement would correct what 
appears to us like a confusion of thought. Waiving these 
criticisms, which are important, but not fatal to the value 
of the author’s work, we essay the somewhat difficult task 
of giving our readers in this article an idea of this notable 
contribution to the science of social life. We must at the 
Same time warn our readers that we give only an imper- 
fect idea, and that the book before us is much more rich 
in suggestion and more significant in philosophy than this 
brief summary would lead him to suppose. 

The scientific formula of evolution is expressed in the 
phrase, “Struggle for existence; survival of the fittest.” 
This means, as applied to the. human race, a remorseless 
competition, in which the stronger rise to the top, the 
weaker fall to the bottom, and the weakest die. This 


‘ law, unchecked, works out the demolition of the inferior 


races, as in Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, and our own 
Indian and negro peoples (in respect to these last we 
think our author is misinformed as to the facts); it equally 
brings about the horrible,conditions in our great cities to 
which all observers of modern life bear sorrowful and 
reluctant testimony—* the condition of life which the 
French emphatically call Za misére.” But if this law is 
It is in vain to cry out 
against competition. Competition is the scientific—that 
is, the divine—law of progress. ‘The races who maintain 
their places in the van, do so on the sternest conditions. 
We may regulate and humanize those conditions, but we 
have no power to alter them; the conflict is severest of 
all when it is carried on under the forms of the highest 
civilization.” Thus we have in operation a law which 
tends to develop an elect few by the process of competi- 
tion, and to deteriorate and even destroy the many. The 
interest of the many is, therefore, against this law; the 
social evolution of the race appears to be in antagonism 
to the evolution of the individual. But this is apparent 


-rather than real, for the inevitable result of the operation 


of this law, if it were the only force in social development, 
would be the practical death of the human race. A few 
highly bred but practically useless individuals might be 
left at the top, though history proves them incapable of 


perpetuating their kind; but the great mass of society 


would be relegated to a condition, not merely of arrested 
development, but of corruption and decay—social, intellect- 
ual, and moral. This is the inevitable issue of the so- 
called Manchester school—the school of Individualism— 
which leaves competition to work out its natural results, in 
the faith that the unhindered law of competition will bring 
every man to his rightful place ; or, rather, this would be 
the issue if the law were left to work-out its results unhin- 
dered. But that is quite impossible. For it is the very 


1 Social Evolution. By Benjamin Kidd. Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.50, 
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essence of this school to give all men an equal share in 
political power; and by the exercise of political power, 
under sage leadership, the social and industrial conditions 
can and will be changed. So soon as the majority learn 
that remorseless competition means the death of the unfit- 
test, and learn that the unfittest are in the majority, they 
will use, or endeavor to use, their power to change the 
social organization. Thus there arises a second ‘school, 
created in self-defense by the hard conditions of their life 
—the Sotialistic, which aims to put an end to competition, 
or to take from the successful competitors the prizes they 
have won. But this school, no less than the other, is fatal 
to progress. For competition is the law of progress; and 
if competition could be abolished, the human race would 
be brought to a standstill. Thus, whichever way we look, 
there is social death: in the one direction death by the 
decay of the many in a process which has produced an 
elect few, whom history has proved to be incapable of per- 
petuating their kind ; in the other case death by the cessa- 
tion of competition and emulation,.which are the necessary 
conditions of energy and growth. | 
And to this pessimistic conclusion the candid observer 
-of the human race would inevitably be brought, were it not 
for an element which the purely intellectual philosopher 
too often leaves out of account, but which the candid stu- 
dent of history discerns to be a most potent, if not the 
_most potent, factor in human development. This factor is 
religion ; as operating in that portion of the human race 
which alone has made any continuous progress, the Chris- 
tian religion. That religion involves two elements: the 
first, what our author calls “an ultra-rational sanction for 
social conduct in the individual ””—and it is this use of the 
word rational which we-think is ambiguous and infelici- 
tous; the second, the altruistic sentiment. To translate 
these philosophic terms into Scriptural language, the first 
is faith, the second love. The super-rational sanction was 
developed chiefly during the first fifteen centuries of the 
Christian era; the altruistic sentiment received its chief 
impulse in the great awakening of humanity historically 
known as the Reformation. ' The first is not, in our judg- 
ment, super-rational, but it is super-sensuous and super- 
mundane. It recognizes something higher than self- 
interest as a motive ; something higher than:happiness as 
an end; something higher than one’s own self-will as an 
authority. It may find the interpreter of that authority with 
Newman in a Church, or with Spurgeon in a Bible, or with 
Martineau in a conscience, or with Briggs in all three ; but 
it will recognize it as supreme and final, a truly super- 
human and divine Voice. And the second, kindled and 
inspired into activity by this Voice, will recognize the 
tights and interests of others as of equal weight with one’s 
own, as an equal object of solicitude and concern, and the 
interests of society as of superior weight, and will be will- 


ing, through self-sacrifice, to serve the social order and the 


future life of the race, or, to use again the Scripture 
phraseology, the Kingdom of Heaven. 

We have not attempted to follow the line of Mr. Kidd’s 
argument, still less to incorporate in this brief and im- 
perfect summary the historical illustrations with which 
he both elucidates and enforces his reasoning. A striking 
illustration of the latter is his insistence on the intellectual 
superiority of the Greek over the Anglo-Saxon race, and his 
quotation from Mr. Galton: “The average ability of the 
Athenian race is, on the lowest possible estimate, very 
nearly two grades higher than our own—that is, about as 
much as our race is above that of the African negro.” The 
Greek race perished, as a race, not for want of intellectual 
endowment, but for want of religion—a religion involving 
loyalty to the divine Voice within, and a spirit of regard 
and helpfulness to his neighbor. Nor do we attempt to 
give the corollaries which Mr. Kidd suggests rather than 
elaborates; as, for example, that the object of social 
reform must be, not to prevent competition, but to give all 
men a truly equal chance in the competitions of life—as by 
providing, at the expense of the community, an equal edu- 
cation for all who can take advantage of it, and, we may 
add, by both political and industrial changes, a better 
equalization of wealth, that the children of one class may 
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not be corrupted by luxury, nor those of the other de- 
stroyed by want and paralyzed by despair. It would be 
unjust to other writers to treat Mr. Kidd’s contribution as 
though it were wholly original. Other writers, approach- 
ing this subject in a similarly scientific spirit, have recog- 


‘nized the necessity of religion to sacial development. 


Emile Laveleye has laid stress on the super-mundane sanc- 
tion, and Herbert Spencer on the necessity of the altruistic 
spirit. - Writing last summer to the Chicago Congress of 
Evolutionists, the latter says: 


It is true that much social evolution is achieved without any 
intention on the part of citizens to achieve it, and even without 
the consciousness that they are achieving it. The entire indus- 
trial organization, in all its marvelous complexity, has arisen from 
the pursuit by each person of his own interests, subject to certain 
restraints imposed by the incorporated society; and by this 
same spontaneous action have arisen also the multitudinous ap- 
pliances of industry, science, and art, from flint knives up to 
automatic printing-machines, from sleighs up to locomotives—a 
fact which might teach politicians that there are at work far 
more potent social agencies than those which they control. But. 
now observe that, just as these astonishing results of social evo- 
lution could never have arisen if men’s egoistic activities had 
been absent, so, in the absence of their altruistic activities, there. 
could never have arisen and cannot further afise certain higher 
results of social evolution. Just as the egoistic feelings are the 
needful factors in the one case, so the altruistic feelings are the 
needful factors in the other; and whoever supposes the theory of 
evolution to imply that advanced forms of social life will be 
reached, even if the sympathetic promptings of individuals cease 
to operate, does not understand what the theory is. 


Thus Mr. Kidd is in the line of precedent writers on 
this subject, | 

The merit of his book is that he brings out clearly the 
moral and spiritual factors in social evolution, which most 
scientific writers have done little more than recognize in 
an incidental manner; that he shows them to be absolutely 
and vitally essential to social progress ; that he does this: 
in so purely scientific a spirit that in the earlier portions of 
his work the reader is not clear to what result he is being 
conducted; and that he mediates between Individualism 
and Socialism, not by the common and very unsatisfactory 
method of taking something from both, in the vain hope of 
finding truth, where it is never found, in a purely eclectic 
philosophy, but by pointing out the radical and funda- 
mental errors in both, when offered as complete and com- 
prehensive solvents of the social problem, and by clearly 
indicating the direction in which philosophy must look to 


supply the defects. 


The Athenzum Press, which is intended “ to furnish a library 
of the best English literature from Chaucer to the present time, 
in a form adapted to the needs of both the student and the 
general reader,” tentatively fulfills the promise of its announce-. 
ment by the volume of Selections from the Essays of Francis: 
Feffrey, edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Mr. L. E. 
Gates, of Harvard University. This volume was well worth 
doing, because of. the intrinsic interest of the subject which it 
presents, and because of the excellence with which the work is 
done. The defects of Jeffrey’s criticism have been emphasized. 
to such a degree that his importance as an English critic and 
his singular gifts have been almost forgotten. Mr. Gates, in his. 
introduction, recognizes his services, and sets him in right rela- 
tions to his time and to English criticism. The introduction, 
which fills nearly fifty pages, is an excellent piece of discriminat-. 
ing and scholarly work, pointing out very clearly Jeffrey’s char- 
acteristics, giving an account of his connection with the “ Edin-. 
burgh Review,”. and furnishing the reader with the material for a. 
first judgment of one of the most versatile and brilliant writers 
in modern English literary history. A series of excellent selec- 
tions from Jeffrey’s essays is then introduced, with a chrono- 
logical list of the essays, with some carefully prepared and in- 
telligent notes, and with other information relating to Jeffrey’s 
life. The study of English has for a number of years been very 
diligently and successfully conducted at Harvard University, and 
this little volume is one of the fruits of the intelligent method 
and the interest which have been developed in that institution. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The volatility of Mr. Arthur Lillie is astounding. A while 
ago he was bound up heart and soul in revealing the long-lost or 
long-concealed truth that the Christian Church was derived from 


| 
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Buddhism. That boon to the world did not exhaust Mr. Lillie’s 
fund of pure benevolence, for now he goes on to show us that 
Spiritualism is the real religion for rational beings. With a de- 
lightful mental suppleness and intricacy, he manages to talk 
about Buddha, Swedenborg, Mme. Guyon, Saint-Martin, Colonel 
Olcott, Mrs. Besant, Boehme, and every one else, not omitting 
the bishops, foolish creatures! because they have favored the 
‘«‘ Society for Psychical Research.” ‘The Teacup cult,” as Mr. 
Kipling has termed it, comes in for its share of the writer’s 
contempt. Mr. Moses—auspicious name!—had a familiar 
spirit who called himself /merator, for it costs no more to 
call himself /mferator than Rex, or President. Hence this 
book, Modern Mystics and Modern Magic: Containing a full 
Biography of the Rev. William Stanton Moses. (Charles 


_ Scribner’s Sons, New York.) It is a book to make your head 


swim, so agile is the writer. The narrative is a sour de force of 
hop, skip, and jump. It is in the style of a prophecy from the 
Sibyl, with the coherence of Mahomet’s chapters written on 
marrowbones ; it is corybantic. 


Wayside Sketches, by Mr. Eben Loomis, is a good but not a 
great book. His nature-description is pleasant, but rarely in- 
spiring. If he would but take a course in Thoreau, John Bur- 
roughs, André Theuriet, and James Lane Allen, he too might 
thrill his audience as they do theirs. Mr. Loomis writes enter- 
tainingly, but his work bears that singular lack which gives the 
unfortunate and perhaps untrue impression that the author has not 
been entirely absorbed in his great subject. He does not seem 
unconsciously to burst forth with the song that is in him. There 
is even a suspicion that he may have looked up a word in the 
dictionary. It is not surprising, then, that, of the two, his prose 
is better than his poetry. Mr. Loomis has done Washington folk 
a real service in his description of the country in their immedi- 
ate neighborhood. And he has done other neighborhoods in 
Massachusetts or in Florida a good turn as well. The Outlook 
congratulates itself that two of the best of these papers, namely, 
“« My Neighbors in the Attic” and “ The Coming of Autumn,” 
have appeared in its columns. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


There are very few men living so well equipped to speak 
authoritatively of Tennyson as Stopford Brooke, because there 
are very few Englishmen who unite such true insight, such 
broad sympathies, and such a genuine instinct for literature. 
Mr. Brooke’s Study of Tennyson: His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life, is an eminently readable and intelligible piece of 
interpretative and critical work. It deals in a very satisfactory 
fashion with the religious side of Tennyson’s thought and nature, 
and it points out very clearly the peculiar form which the ex- 
pression of his thought and nature took in hisart. So far as the 
definite thought goes, Mr. Brooke traces it to the sources which 
influenced Tennyson, as well as to the peculiar conditions of the 
time. Naturally, the subject of immortality is a central theme 
in Mr. Brooke’s discussion. Tennyson’s attitude toward it is 
very clearly pointed out. Lovers of Tennyson will find in this 
volume very much that is new and suggestive; it is by far the 
best book which has yet appeared on the Poet Laureate’s work. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The second volume of English Prose, edited by Henry Craik, 
covers the period from the sixteenth century to the Restoration, 
eginning with Francis Bacon and ending with Ralph Cudworth. 
This was a critical period in English prose—the period of tran- 
sition from the great age of Elizabeth, with its immense creative 
energy, to the age of the Restoration, which, while it was, on 
the intellectual and spiritual side, an age of decadence, was, on 
the side of form, so far as English prose is concerned, an age of 
great advance and development. The volume comes to an end 
on the very threshold of the evolution of English prose into a 
clear, lucid, and powerful instrument of expression. A collection 
which includes Francis Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne, Izaak Wal- 
ton, Thomas Fuller, Lord Clarendon, John Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Abraham Cowley, presents a store of the richest material, 
so far as thought and imagination are concerned, in the whole 
range of English literature. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Not often does the writer of a book of reminiscences combine 
the possession of such excellent material as General Dabney H. 
Maury has accumulated in his varied and picturesque career 
with the inborn faculty of telling a story with point, humor, and 
grace. The Recollections of a Virginian is more than readable; 
it is fascinating. We concur heartily with Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page’s dictum, “ Geniality, heartiness, simplicity, humor, natu- 
ral sweetness, nobility of purpose, and high-hearted, old-fashioned 
gentility, shine from every page.” General Maury “ went with 
his State,” but there is nothing here offensive to those who 
fought against him. His spirit is soldierly and manly through- 
out. His personal gossip about McClellan, “ Stonewall” Jack- 
son, Joseph E. Johnston, Robert E. Lee, and many others is 
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fresh, and in some instances really throws new light on the 
character and personality of the men. Incident and anecdote 
abound. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—It is rumored that Mr. Joseph Jefferson is at work on an 
edition of “ Rip Van Winkle,” with illustrations by himself. 

—The Japanese have developed a veritable craze for English 
literature. Many of our standard works of fiction have lately 
been translated into their language. The ten-cent paper editions 
of Charles Dickens’s novels are special favorites. 

—It is said that the unlimited competition of pirated Ameri- 
can editions of Miss Beatrice Harraden’s very successful story, 
“ Ships that Pass in the Night,” has brought down the price of 
the book to five cents a paper copy, and that it has finally been 
offered in syndicate form to country newspapers. 

—A dispatch from Florence announces that the furniture 
and other portable property of “ Ouida” (Louise de la Ramée) 
has been sold there at auction, the Americans and English being 
the best buyers. The library was divided and sold in small 
lots. Many manuscripts were purchased at high prices by the 
bidders. 

—It was the intention of Taine to collect and publish his 
papers which have appeared since the “« Nouveaux Essais ” were 
put forth, and his literary executors have the work in hand. The 
book will include essays on various subjects of historical and 
critical interest, and there are special studies of Schopenhauer, 
Bain, Herbert Spencer, George Sand, and Sainte-Beuve. 

—Mr. Keighley Snowden, one of the “coming” English 


_ writers and the delineator of the lives of West Riding dales folk, 


is only thirty-four years old. Mr. Snowdon’s grandfather is pic- 
tured under the name of Binnie Driver in “ Tales of the York- 
shire Wolds,” and the author says that he will show him yet 
more plainly in the new version of “ John o’ Jackie Lad.” 

—‘ The Chap-Book,” exquisitely published by that enterpris- 
ing, young firm, Messrs. Stone & Kimball, of Cambridge and 
Chicago, is the latest addition to the class of literary magazines 
which are now such admirable features of some of the great 
book-firms. The “‘ Chap-Book’s ” most admirable features are a 
poem by Mr. Charles Roberts, a criticism of the poet Francis 
Thompson by a better poet, Bliss Carman, and a charming little 
sketch by Maria Louise Pool. 

—M. Alphonse Daudet has written to the author of the “ Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi,” M. Paul Sabatier, as follows: “ For 
long nothing has moved me so deeply as this lofty and simple 
story. Apart from religious ideas altogether, I set it above 
Renan’s narrative of the life of Jesus, because with him the 
literary element is too apparent, and seems very thin when the 
subject spoken of is divine. There is art, no doubt, in your 
book, but the art is concealed, and it is not until one has been 
moved and overwhelmed by this noble poem of renunciation, of 
goodness, of charity, that one remembers that the book is well 
written. How dearly I should love to know you !” 

—Captain Alfred Mahan, of the United States cruiser Chicago, 
seems to be the best-dined man of our day. One of the last 
feasts in his honor has been given by the English publishers 
of his works, Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., in the 
course of which Mr. Marston announced that the French trans- 
lation of Captain Mahan’s “ History of Sea Power” had been 
completed, and that the German translation was progressing 
rapidly. In his own speech the Captain said that he was en- 
gaged in the preparation of a third section of naval history, 
reaching to 1815 and covering the career of Lord Nelson. The 
author’s new volume will indeed be fortunate if it can elicit 
more of such unwonted praise from the London “ Times ” as 
greeted the publication of the first volumes of the “ Sea Power.” 

—That deservedly successful author of “ The Stickit Minis- 
ter” and “ The Raiders,” the Rev. S. R. Crockett, says: “I 
look on Scott as my master, after Stevenson ; indeed, Scott is 
the master .of us all... . What people want nowadays, you 
may notice, is something objective. Look at Kipling and Bar- 
rie... . The day of the subjective is over for the present.” 
The Galloway district, which Mr. Crockett describes, lies north 
of the Solway Firth and includes the counties of Wigtown and 
Kirkendbright, in the latter of which is Castle Douglas, a few 
miles from Lowriestone. Mr. Crockett was born at Duchrae, 
near New Galloway, in 1859. His father was a farmer. In . 
1868 the family went to live at Castle Douglas, and still reside 
there. After his Edinburgh and Oxford days Mr. Crockett pub- 
lished a book of verse entitled “ Dulce Cor, the Poems of Ford 
Bereton.” In 1886 he went to the little hill town of Penncuik 
as its minister, and has been there ever since. In 1887 he was 
married. | 

[For list of Books Received see page 981] 
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The Religious World 


As we write, the Baptist anniversaries 
Baptist Anniversaries are in session at Saratoga. Saratoga 
seems, indeed, to be a kind of Ameri- 
can Mecca. During this month of May both Presbyterians and 
Baptists have gone there in great numbers. We confess that, 
for ourselves, the Baptist gathering this year has far more that 
pleases than the Presbyterian, since the latter has been turned 
into a church court for the trial for heresy of one of the noblest 
of its theological professors, while the Baptists have been occu- 
pied with the consideration of plans for aggressive Christian 
work. At the sixty-second annual meeting of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, among those who have already 
made addresses, we notice the names of General T. J. Morgan, 
Corresponding Secretary ; the Rev. H. W. Tilden, of Iowa, who 
spoke on “Our Western Work Just Begun;” the Rev. R. S. 
MacArthur, D.D., whose subject was “ The Regeneration of a 
Race,” referring to the freedmen of the United States; the Rev. 
Alexander Blackburn, of Massachusetts, who read a paper on 
“Our Church Editors’ Work.” The second session of the 
American Baptist Education Society was opened with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. W. F. Taylor, of Seattle. President Andrews, 
of Brown University, spoke on “ The Duty of Baptist Institu- 
tions to Higher Education.” He said that within the last 
twenty-five years a new field of education had grown up. The 
high schools of the country are so much better than they were 
before the war that one can scarce find heart to ask parents to 
send their children to denominational schools. Though Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, and other colleges and universities have 
broadened their curricula, until the founding of the University 
of Chicago the Baptists had no institution which gave a liberal 
course of the new pattern. The Baptists have been handi- 
capped for a century by the declaration of Isaac Backus that 
educated minister is a proud man ;” but they are outgrow- 
ing that heresy. Two addresses which attracted attention were 
those of the Rev. Dr. N. E. Wood, of Brookline, Mass., and 
President Harper, of Chicago. The former deplored the fact 
that secular teachings are supplanting Christian in our col- 
leges and schools, so that now if a young man leaves their doors 
unconverted he seldom becomes a Christian afterward. The 
educational institutions are no: longer allies in the missionary 
work ; they are drifting to other foundations than those which 
the fatherslaid. President Harper declared that secular instruc- 
tion is unchristianizing the universities, and agreed with Dr. 
Wood that an agnostic has no place in a professor’s chair. At 
the election of officers for the ensuing year W. J. Northen, of 
Georgia, was chosen President, and the Rev. Dr. H. L. More- 
house, of New York, Corresponding Secretary. 


There has been much speculation 
Dr. Ecob and His Church during the past year as to the ulti- 

mate course of the Rev. Dr. Ecob, 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in Albany. Immediately 
after the condemnation of Professor Briggs Dr. Ecob announced 
to his church that he could not remain a minister in the Presby- 
terian Church; but during the year, out of regard for others who 
sympathized with him but were not ready to go with him, he 
has refrained from further action, until the present meeting of 
the Assembly. On Monday evening, May 21, however, he pre- 
sented his letter of resignation to his church, with the urgent 
request that it should be accepted. The letter was full of kind- 
ness, and yet outspoken and earnest, as all his utterances are. 
We quote from the letter: “ As you well know, the causes lie 
entirely outside and beyond our control. The attitude of our 
denominational courts toward the ministry renders it absolutely 
imperative upon me, in self-respect and good conscience, to with- 
draw from such unconstitutional dictation, and from any apparent 
consent to such an intolerant and destructive use of our system 
of government.” The resignation was accepted, and three very 
outspoken resolutions were adopted. Two, at least, of these 
resolutions ought to be read far and wide, and we therefore print 
them in full. They are as follows: 


Second, That we place on record our deep sense of personal affection for him, 
and of gratitude to God for the good work wrought in the past fourteen years 
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of devoted service. We have greatly loved our pastor for his tender sympathy, 
his purity of purpose, and the transparent honesty of his thought and life. We 
have recognized the vital power of his ministry in his reverence for the Word of 
God, and in setting before us Jesus of Nazareth, the divine Christ, always pres- 
ent as our Brother and Leader. We shall always have reason to be grateful for 
the clear and inspiring views of divine truth which have been opened to us by 
his preaching, and for the plain and fearless application of that truth to present 
duty and all the relations of life, both public and private. We bear witness that 
under this ministry the church has been largely increased, both in numbers and 
in spiritual strength. 

Third, That from such a pastor we are not willing to be separated, except as 
we are urged by a profound respect for his convictions of duty, which we cannot 
ask him to disregard. We sympathize fully with his attitude of dissent and 
protest, in view of recent acts of the General Assembly, which we cannot accept 
as binding. But, since he will feel more free as a minister of Christ when re- 
leased from his present relations, we consent with sorrow to the severance of 
this official tie, yet with the confident trust that his voice will continue to be 
heard with its accustomed power in the Christian pulpit. 


A{ter the adoption of the above resolutions another was adopted, 
we believe with a unanimous vote, asking Dr. Ecob to act asa 
supply for the pulpit for an indefinite period. We are assured 
by one who was present that the meeting was one of the most 
harmonious and remarkable in the history of the church. The 
chapel was packed with thoroughly representative people, and 
the resolutions in Dr. Ecob’s behalf were passed with enthusi- 
astic cheers. Many of the oldest and most honored members 
of the church expressed themselves with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. When the meeting broke up, it practically adjourned to the 
house of the pastor, where a love-feast was celebrated. 


The Second Presbyterian 
Church of Albany has set an 
example to other Presbyte- 
rian churches. The dissatisfaction in the Presbyterian Church is 
not, as many have supposed, confined to a few ministers; it is 
very deep-seated among intelligent and earnest laymen, and yet 
they are not as much affected by the action of the Assembly as 
are the ministers. The Second Church in Albany, if we under- 
stand its action correctly, has divided the responsibility with its 
pastor, and thus set an example that other churches similarly 
situated ought to follow. We make no statement concerning 
churches satisfied with the action of the Assembly. There is 
the same reason on their part for loyalty to its utterance that 
there is demand for its repudiation on the part of those who do 
not agree with it. The point we emphasize is this: The churches 
which agree with their ministers ought to sustain them. All 
through the country are large numbers of churches no more in 
sympathy with the deliverances of the Assembly than the church 
in Albany. Let them squarely say so. The cause of true 
religion is not helped by the stifling of honest convictions, and 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States is not made 
stronger by the presence of those who are no longer in sympathy 
with it. It must be supposed by none that Dr. Ecob is unevan- 
gelical; his preaching is profoundly positive and spiritual. He 
has no time for negations, and, more than most men, preaches 
the great doctrines of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The question 
is a question of liberty and of interpretation of the standards. 
Dr. Ecob has done a great work in Albany, and his influence 
will be no less positive now that he has chosen an independent 
position. As to what his denominational connections will be in 
the future we have at present no information. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the erection 
of the diocese of Long Island and of Bishop 
Littlejohn’s consecration was celebrated 
during the week ending May 19. The service began at the 
cathedral in Garden City on Tuesday, May 15. Four bishops 
from other dioceses and the rectors of nearly every parish on 
Long Island were present. Numerous addresses from corporate 
bodies were presented—from the standing committees of Long 
Island and New York, the Church University Board of Regents, 
the incorporators of the cathedral, and the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. Ata service held in the Church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, 
Bishop Potter, of New York, delivered the sermon, and a con- 
gratulatory address on behalf of the laity was presented. On 
May 16, at St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, a reception was given 
by the Church Club of Long Island. During the service of 
Bishop Littlejohn the number of churches and chapels has been 
doubled, 55,000 persons have been baptized, 34,000. confirmed, 
and the total amount of contributions for all objects in the dio- 
cese has nearly reached the large sum of $13,000,000. The 
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Bishop deserves and has received the hearty congratulations of 
many others besides the members of his own communion. 


No feature of the Nonconformist life of 
Dr. Barrett’s Address Great Britain is more prominent than 

the address of the Chairman of the 
Union of England and Wales. We have nothing like it in this 
country. When the General Assembly, the General Conference, 
or the National Council meets, there is no one utterance which 
is so representative, or which appeals to so many people in pro- 
portion, as the annual address from the chair of the Union does 
in Great Britain. The Chairman is chosen very largely with refer- 
ence to his ability for such utterance. Among the more prominent 
addresses of recent years have been those by Dr. Parker in 1884, 
whose subjects were “ Orthodoxy of Heart” and “The Larger 
Ministry ;” Dr. John Brown’s, on “ The Historic Episcopate ” and 
“The Historic Christian People ;” Mr. Albert Spicer’s, on “ The 
Pulpit as Seen from the Pew.” The Chairman for the present 
year is the Rev. George S. Barrett, D.D., of Norwich, one of 
the most cultured and spiritual ministers in England. For more 
than twenty-five years he has ministered to one church, and the 
work which he has accomplished is recognized throughout the 
island. The fitness of his election to the lofty position of 
Chairman was unquestioned. He chose for the subject of his 
first address “ The Secularization of the Pulpit.” and announced 
that his second address, which will be delivered in the autumn, 
would be on “ The Secularization of the Church.” The address 
just delivered should be read by all ministers with the greatest 
care. We summarize its main points: 

While recognizing the importance of the enrichment of the Church service, 
Dr. Barrett said it would be an evil day for the Nonconformist churches if 
preaching is ever regarded as a matter of small importance to the spiritual life. 
He said that the cry for short sermons is a mistaken one, and that the power of 
the pulpit in the free churches is only another name for the power of God. 
While acknowledging the importance of social questions to the material welfare 
of the people, he thought there was danger of their being allowed to monopo- 
lize the attention of the pulpit, and great danger of identifying Christianity 
with crude socialistic schemes. He would not have less done for man in this 
world, but would have more direct recognition of the fact that all power for the 
service of man must come from the recognition of God. ‘“‘ The love of man is 
always the child of the love of God. Only as we are faithful to Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified, shall we save men here as well as hereafter.”” While not 
unmindful of the advance which has been made in the quality of preaching in 
the line of directness and clearness, he thought there was danger of considering 
subjects which are of secondary importance, which lie around the circumference 
of the Christian revelation, which concern its iiterature, its poetry, or its ethics, 
rather than the great theme of the Gospel. There is danger of a narrow concep 
tion of what the Gospel really means. It is not so much our thought about 


God as God’s revelation of himself that touches the deepest chords in the con- 
science and heart of man. 


This address of Dr. Barrett was in every way worthy of the 
occasion and of the man. While saying this, we must add that 
we do not feel the force of his appeal against the secularization 
of the pulpit. To us it seems as if the tendency to present the 
“high themes” of the Gospel is growing, and that the very 
intensity of interest in social subjects is a sure sign of a truer, 
and therefore clearer, vision of God. 


Those who imagine that the ablest min- 

A Great Missionary jsters seldom if ever enter the foreign 
missionary service need only study the 

list of those who have gone to the foreign field to see how sadly 
they are mistaken. Among the strong men of our time, whether 
measured by their eloquence or their achievement, few occupy 
a more prominent place than that which Dr. Griffith John, of 
China, has won for himself. Under date of May 10, the “ Inde- 
pendent” of London contains a portrait and appreciative sketch 
of Dr. John. The special occasion which called out this sketch 
is his proposed visit to his native land, and the fact that for the 
second or third time the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales has in vain offered him its highest honor by 
electing him its Chairman. Dr. John was born in Swansea, 
Wales, in 1831. In 1853 he was on his way to Shanghai. 
During all the years since then he has been a tireless leader 
in missionary activity. When he went to China, there were 
twenty-five missionaries; the number has since been increased 
to one hundred and twenty. While at Shanghai he made fre- 
quent missionary tours to distant cities of the Celestial Empire. 
The main work of his life has been at Hankow, an emporium in 
central China, 780 miles from the coast. “ Dr. Mullens, when 
he visited Hankow, described it as the finest missionary center 
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in the world, people from eighteen different provinces coming 
there for business purposes.” There a fine house of worship 
has been erected, which is a center of wide missionary activities. 
Dispensaries have been established, medical missionaries sent 
out, and a school for the training of converts started. We can 
only mention the great work which this intrepid man has accom- 
plished, both among natives and Europeans. His labors on the 
translation of the New Testament have been immense. During 
the meeting of the American Board at Worcester, the present 
writer asked one who had been a missionary in China who was 
the leading missionary of all the denominations in that Empire. 
The reply was, “ Griffith John.” We believe this answer would 
be heartily approved by all who have the record of Dr. John’s 
remarkable life. It has been published in a volume under the 
title of “ Griffith John: Founder of the Hankow Mission.” We 
do not know whether the book has been republished in this 
country, but in England it is published by Partridge & Co. 
More than forty years this great and honored servant of Christ 
has been at work in the Chinese Empire. If he lives to return 
to his native land in 1895, he will receive such a welcome from 
the Christians of Great Britain as belongs to one of the noblest 
heroes of our time. 


The General Assembly 


From a Special Correspondent 


Three important events mark the proceedings of the second week 
of the one hundred and sixth Presbyterian General Assembly, now 
in session at Saratoga. Theseare: (1) the adoption of the report 
for the closer control of the theological seminaries ; (2) the affir- 
mation of the judgment of suspension from the ministry passed 
upon Henry Preserved Smith by the Cincinnati Presbytery ; 
(3) the appointment of a committee to undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of Lane Theological Seminary, the disapproval of a professor- 
elect at that institution, and the removal of the ban laid upon 
Lane Seminary by the Washington General Assembly. Other 
business of minor importance was disposed of—the approval of 
the plan to build a new Presbyterian House for t! e missionary 
boards at Twentieth Street and Fifth Avenue, the formal disap- 
proval of the Blakeslee system of Sunday-school lesson leaflets, 
and the holding of memorial services to mark the extraordinary 
increase in the number of communicants received during the 
year by the churches on confession of faith, the number being 
72,000—thirteen thousand in excess of the record of any other 
year. Besides these matters, the time of the Assembly was 
devoted to routine reports and addresses. 

The report on seminary control was adopted on Tuesday, the 
vote being 437 to 116. By this action a committee of fifteen 
will be named to confer with the seminaries as to changing 
their charters so as to give the Assembly further rights of 
approval and disapproval of professors-elect and of directors- 
elect, and so as to give the Assembly trusteeship in the funds and 
properties, with power to seek to enforce these rights in the civil 
courts. The action taken, as explained last week, is simply 
advisory, as the important seminaries are civil corporations, and 
are legally independent of the Assembly. But the moral effect 
will be.to force the alternative upon the seminaries of making 
the changes advised, or of seeming to be in antagonism to the 
General Assembly. The liberals made a vigorous fight against 
the adoption of this report. In this the friends of Auburn Sem- 
inary led. Their efforts failed, but they secured the insertion of 
a clause which seems to relieve that institution from the opera- 
tion of the rule as to the power of the Assembly to veto the 
choice of its directors. Against the action on the report the 
minority entered their formal protest, which will be placed upon 
the minutes of Assembly. 

The hearing of the appeal of Professor Smith began Thurs- 
day afternoon, and continued without interruption until Saturday 
afternoon, when the vote was taken. Much time was saved by 
a waiver of some technical points. Professor Smith opened his 
case with a three-hour speech in which he reviewed the specifi- 
cations of error on which the appeal was based. Four of these 
had to do with the evidence on which the charges rested. Seven 
were directed against the proceedings in the lower court, and 
one was as to the penalty—suspension from the ministry. His 
argument on the technical points of procedure were that the 
Presbytery erred, and the Synod erred in sustaining the Presby- 
tery, in (1) allowing members of the Presbytery to sit in judg- 
ment in the case after they had published opinions on his guilt; 
(2) in entering upon the judicial inquiry of the case in an irreg- 
ular and unconstitutional manner. 

As to the charges, Professor Smith presented a clear, bold, and 
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convincing defense of his views on inspiration and inerrancy. 
Charge 2 alleged that he taught “that the Holy Spirit did not 
so contro] the inspired writers in their composition of the Holy 
Scriptures as to make their utterances absolutely truthful.” 
This charge, he held, had not been sustained, because it “ was not 
supported by any showing that the doctrine formulated was a 
fundamental doctrine of the Scriptures or of the Confession.” 
He held that the doctrine of the Confession upon which the 
charge was based had to do, not with the Scriptures as we now 
have them, but with the so-called original autographs. The charge 
had to do, not with the organs of revelation, but with the writers 
of Scripture. The teaching of the Confession was that the original 
autographs contained nothing but the absolute truth. It was, 
therefore, incumbent upon the prosecution to show that inerrancy 
of the autographs was a fundamental doctrine. Fundamental 
doctrine means fundamental to the Scriptures and to the Confes- 
sion of Faith. The tests of fundamental doctrine are tests which 
can be applied apart from our individual preference. A funda- 
mental doctrine may be ascertained by certain marks, and by 
these marks any one must say that the doctrine of election is 
fundamental. No such doctrine is clearly formulated in the 
Confession itself, nor in the judicial decisions of the Church 
Courts (until that of 1893). It is asserted in no one of the 
Reformed creeds. It was not found in the Confession by the 
Committee on Revision, for they proposed to amend the chapter 
on Holy Scripture by inserting a clause on the truthfulness of the 
history as well as the faithful witness of prophecy and miracle. 
Nor is it abundantly asserted in Scripture. It is not one of the 
truths and forms with respect to which men of good character 
and principles may not differ. 
Said Professor Smith, in closing on this topic: 


The doctrine of inspiration held by the Committee, and which has prompted 
them to bring these charges, is one widely held in our Church. The affirmation 
of the inerrancy of the autographs is naturally attractive to the reverent mind, 
because it seems to guard what we hold dear, while it offers relief from some per- 
plexities. Some of us have learned it at the feet of honored teachers. I under- 
stand very well the comfort this theory gives to many believers. I should be 
glad to hold it myself, did I see my way clear to hold it... . Whether, if 
we were making a creed for the Church, we should make acertain doctrine funda- 
mental, is an interesting question, but it is not the question of the hour. The 
question of the hour is whether, ina creed already established, a certain doctrine 
isfundamental. It is not a question of preferences, but a question of fact. Its 
decision is to be reached only by the impartial application of impartial tests. 
The supreme duty ow is the application of these tests. If rightly applied, they 
will lead you to sustain this specification of error. 


Professor Smith then entered upon a critical examination of 

these three propositions: (1) The doctrine of the charge is not 
taught in Scripture, or (2) in the Confession, and (3) the plain 
implication of the charge is contrary to the doctrine of the Con- 
fession. He defined the real doctrine of inspiration taught by 
the Scriptures to be that God has revealed (unveiled) himself 
in the prophets or through the prophets. The culmination of 
the revelation is in His Son. All other revelations are tribu- 
tary to this, and this is the only one which can claim to be abso- 
lutely perfect. Inspiration is the method by which God reveals 
himselt in his servants. He breathes something of himself into 
them. Inspiration is exerted in other cases where God commis- 
sions men to do a work for him or for his people. That the 
writers who composed the books of the Bible were led by inspi- 
ration is nowhere affirmed in Scripture itself. As to the second 
proposition, he held that the teaching of the Confession was that 
God committed his revelation wholly unto writing. Whether he 
did more than that, or allowed his servants to do more than 
that, is not affirmed. How he caused his servants to do that is 
not described. The authors of the Confession were divided in 
opinion as to whether the Holy Spirit so controlled the writers 
in their composition of the Scriptures as to make their utter- 
ances absolutely truthful. On the third proposition he showed 
that the charge asserted inerrancy of the original autographs, 
and not of the present Bible. On this theory inerrancy has 
gone. This was contrary to the direct affirmation of the Con- 
fession, which is that the Greek and Hebrew copies have been 
kept pure in all ages. He showed froma critical examination 
of the two deliverances of the General Assemblies of Washing- 
ton and of Portland, and from the judicial decision of the Wash- 
ington Assembly, that the highest court of the Church had sanc- 
tioned this error. 
_ Charge 3 set forth that Professor Smith denied “ inspiration 
in the sense in which inspiration is attributed to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by the Holy Scriptures themselves and by the Confession 
of Faith.” He held that the charge was insufficient because it 
did not define the sense in which inspiration is attributed to the 
Scriptures by the Scriptures themselves and by the Confession 
of Faith. Moreover, the Confession nowhere defines a doctrine 
of inspiration. 

Turning then to the question of fact, Professor Smith held 
that the evidence failed to show that he had committed the 
crime set forth in charge 2. He recited the circumstances under 
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which the pamphlet “ Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration,” upon 
which the charges were based, was written. These he grouped 
under three heads: “ The occasion; the ¢ircumstances of the 
Church ; and the conditions of the problem.” He prepared the 
address to defend Dr. Briggs against condemnatory resolutions 
introduced in the Cincinnati Presbytery. These resolutions were 
likely to pass before Dr. Briggs’s views were clearly understood, 
and before his case had been passed upon by a court of the Church. 
At the time, moreover, the Church was engaged in a revision of 
its creed. At such a time freedom of discussion and a large 
comprehension of varying views would seem to be especially in 
place. At that time the theory of the verbal inspiration of the 
present Scriptures claimed to be the orthodox doctrine. Jt was 
already manifest that this older theory was untenable. There 
must be some reconstruction. Was it not lawful, was it not 
right, was it not necessary, that the subject should be debated 
on all sides, in order that the best possible understanding should be 
reached? Under such circumstances the pamphlet was called 
for. The court had not yet spoken. The deliverances of the 
General Assemblies and its judicial decision came afterward. 
But he had been condemned in the light of these deliverances 
and this decision. The judgment in his case was therefore an 
ex post facto judgment, and should not be sustained. As to the 
evidence bearing on the third charge, Professor Smith argued that 
it was insufficient. The Committee were willing to have this 
charge interpreted as an affirmation that the Scriptures claim 
verbal inspiration for themselves, and that it is a crime to deny 
verbal inspiration. He held: 

1. It is not a crime in Presbyterian law to decline to say what the Confession 
does not say. 2. It is not a crime in Presbyterian law to decline to say : “ God 
must make all he does perfect according to our idea of perfection.” 3 It can- 
not be a crime in Presbyterian law to affirm the facts which a careful examina- 
tion discovers in the Scriptures themselves. 4. The concessions made by the 
advocates of inerrancy themselves show that it is impossible to make their posi- 
tion a standard of right belief. 5. The Confession itseif makes some conces- 
sions which oppose the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 6. It cannot be a crime 
in Presbyterian law to assert that God’s work is more effectually done by his 
admitting some human error to show itself in his instruments. 

Following Professor Smith, the Rev. Dr. William McKibbin 
presented the case for the prosecution, arguing that the charges 
had to do only with the fact and effect of inspiration. Inspira- 
tion involved simple truth. No phenomena could be urged against 
verbal inspiration which did not involve the truth. The doctrine 
of inspiration is a matter of faith, and the testimony the Bible 
bears to it must be accepted. This doctrine is so interwoven with 
the text of Scripture that its elimination destroys their coherence. 
To impeach their veracity is to impeach the veracity of God. 
Dr. McKibbin then followed the history of prophecy, as set forth 
in the Bible from the time of Moses to the time of Paul, to 
show its divine authority. He read extracts from Professor 
Smith’s pamphlet to show the character of his writings, and 
pleaded with the Assembly, for the sake of the Church and 
the Bible, to vote not to sustain the appeal. Daniel H. Shields, 
an elder and a farmer, closed for the prosecution, and Professor 
Smith made his rejoinder. He spoke for one hour, reviewing the 
argument of his prosecutors and summing up his own points. 

Following Professor Smith members of the Ohio Synod were 
heard. The roll-call of Commissioners was then ordered, in which 
each was given opportunity to state his reasons for his vote. 

The specifications of error were all voted not sustained, and 
on the final vote to sustain the appeal as a whole the vote stood : 
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A committee was then appointed to wait upon Professor Smith 
and obtain from him, if possible, a promise to abstain from 
teaching the views for which he had been condemned. Dr. 
Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia, is Chairman of this com- 
mittee. Professor Smith declined, of course, to give such a 
promise. 

The third event of importance was the adoption of the resolu- 
tions of the standing committee on Theological Seminaries. 
Among other things, it recommended the complete reorganiza- 
tion of Lane Theological Seminary by the election of a new 
Board of Trustees. A committee of five was to be appointed 
to visit the Seminary and carry the recommendation into effect. 
In the meantime the Seminary was to be restored to full stand- 
ing with the General Assembly. 

The election of Professor Henry W. Hulbert to the chair of 
Church History at Lane was disapproved, on the ground that his 
presence there would embarrass the plan. 

Following these recommendations the report contained criti- 
cisms of the manner of life of students at the large city semina- 
ries, complaining that the luxurious apartments eee | 
provided reduced to a minimum their self-ship and self-denial. 
Advice was given also as to certain studies to be pursued in the 
seminaries. A. M. D. 
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Correspondence 


Dr. Denney and the Chicago Seminary 


Dr. James Denney has been recently called to a 
professorship in Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
his action in declining that call has beenfollowed by 
contradictory and inexact rumors which have been 
referred to in The Outlook. At our request Pro- 
fessor Curtiss, of the Seminary, furnishes the follow- 
ing correct statement of the matter.—THE EDITORS 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I am happy to furnish the facts you desire for your 


readers regarding Dr. Denney. The reason that he 
assigned for his declination was of a confidential 


nature, and had no reference whatever to the charac- [ 


ter of the invitation given him by our directors; so 
that his decision would have been precisely the same 

he been called to London, as he was two years 
agu, or to any other place outside of his own parish. 

It has been stated that there were five votes against 
Dr. Denney, and that the matter of his election was 
discussed two days. The official ballot stood: twelve 

votes for Dr. Denney (which secured his election), 
and five for Professor H. M. Scott, who was chair- 
man of the committee from the Faculty to urge Dr. 
Denney’s election, and at whose home Dr. Denney 
was entertained. At Professor Scott’s request Dr. 
Denney’s election was made unanimous, one or two 
dissenting directors not voting. While sufficient time 
was given by the directors to hear Dr. Denney’s ser- 
mon on “ Inspiration,”’ preached in the Third Pres- 
byterian Church, and his ninth lecture on “ The 
Scriptures as Word of God and Spiritual Author- 
ity,’ the usual amount of business was transacted. 
ot a few of our friends think that the election of 
Mr. Denney indicates a change in the theological 
osition of our Soaineee, This is not true. Our 
minary belongs to no theological party. It stands 
for scientific and evangelical theology. AJl Dr. Den- 
ney’s utterances were warmly greeted by men of all 
theological schools, with the exception of the ninth 
lecture ; because of his rare gifts, his reverent spirit, 
and his fearless proclamation of his convictions. He 
was not elected on account of his ninth lecture, but 
In spite of it, because he was believed, on the basis 
of testimonials from eminent men in Scotland, and 
from the distinguished ability which he had mani- 
fested, to be an ideal candidate for the vacant chair 
of Systematic Theology—one who, in qualities of 
mind, learning, piety, and experience, might well be 
the coming theologian of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

A perusal of his lectures, which will probably be 
ublished some time next autumn, will show that no 
heologian among us is more strictly Biblical, or 

more fully accepts the authority of the Scriptures. 
SAMUEL IVES CURTIsS. 


Individual Cups” at Communion 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Che following is a sample of many of the letters 
received in regard to use of individual cups at com- 
munion: 

“ Dear Sir: 1 was much interested in your arti- 
cle on use of individual cups at communion, in Out- 
look of April14. Kindly give me the following. in- 
formation : 

“1. What is a full communion service as used in 
your church? 2. Of what were trays made? 3. What 
is a bail? 4. Price of trays,and where purchased? 
5. How and by whom were glasses distributed? 6. 1 
judge that your church has one hundred or less com- 
municants With us accommodations 
would be needed for five or six hundred.” 

In answer I would say: 

1. We arrange the communion-table as formerly, 
with addition of trays holding cups 

2. Trays are made of tin, 13 X 17, with rims 1 inch 


igh. 

3. A bail is a handle, as bail of pail. 

4. As we had no nickel-plate workman in town, 
we made trays of tin, painted light lavender, costing 
$1.25 each. 

5. Cups were passed by deacons. 

_ 6 Toa — number of communicants, worshi 
ing in a chrch with four aisles, eight persons could 
convenien’ distribute; but sixteen trays would 
needed, to save time in filling trays returned. For 
convenience, trays should not be over 14 X 18, but 
those 14 x — hold fifty cups ; age may be made 
of paper, rubber, aluminum, or nickel. I prefer the 
latter; silver istooheavy. Cups have a,small, taper- 
ing bowl, are 3% inches high, but 244 or 2% inches 
high would be better, ‘as less liable to 7 over. 
Should be filled before audience assembles ; for con- 
venience we use a common silver teapot, and a 
dessertspoonful of wine is sufficient for each glass. 
These cups can be obtained at McFarlin’s China 
Parlor, 39 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., he having 
ordered glasses made of size alluded to above. 
Trays need no socket for cup; bail is 1 inch wide, 
one-half rounding on_ under side, with brace on 

side of bail coming down to tray, so that a steady 
hand can keep tray from tipping. 

One argument against this innovation was the 
noise or confusion in distributing or collecting so 
many cups: this is entirely overcome. After using. 
the cups are placed in the k-racks; if there are 
none, a small bracket-shelf, 4 x 6,in corner of pew 
would accommodate the cups, which are collected 
after audience leaves. In our experience there is no 
confusion, and none but a c 
notice 

If you will print this, it may help many inquiring 
(Dea. 


ul observer would 


ones. . F. STEARNS. 
Saco, Me. 


The English Sparrow 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In The Outlook for May 19 Mr. Francis S. Palmer 
says of the English sparrows: “ The tradition that 
they drive off robins could not be substantiated this 
May morning. . . . Indeed, no one familiar with the 
bold, pugnacious disposition of the robin can con- 
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ceive of its being driven away by a bird one-third its 
size. 


One spring a pair of robins set up housekeeping 
just under the eaves ot a friend’s cottage, and soon 
a pretty blue egg appeared in the nest While the 
pair were away, down swooped from the roof the 
mob of English sparrows who had jeered and scolded 
the peaceful robins all during their building, and 
among them the egg was pushed out of the nest and. 
of course, ruined by its fail. Off went the sparrows 
now, just as the unsuspecting robins came back. 
distress of the poor creatures was pitiful; but the 
did not understand, apparently, what enemy ha 
done the deed, and so left the second egg in the same 
way. Exactlythesamething happened. Then they 
laid their plans—purely defensive—and never for 
one moment was that nest left alone, the birds tak- 
ing turns in guarding it. Actually the plucky pair 
succeeded in raising a family. : 

Other nests, however, were broken up, and my 
friend vouches for the statement that in her small 

rd eleven robins’ eggs were destroyed by the Eng- 

ish sparrows that one season. 

I have myself more than once seen a robin pursued 
by several English sparrows, and it is a common 
thing here to be told, ** Yes, we have some robins, 
but not nearly as many as before the sparrows 


me. 

The fact that sparrows go in flocks or “* mobs,” 
and robins only in pairs—and alone when bunting 
ood—makes it quite easy to understand hew the 
brave robin is very oiten put to flight by “a bird not 
one-third his size.”’ ITHACA. 


A Plea for the Lambeth Platform 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It has long been my opinion that The Outlook is 
the most catholic, the most impartial, the sanest 
religious powapages published in America. Expect- 
ing to get some helpful thought on Church unity, I 
read your editorial on that pepect in the issue 
April 14, and was disappointed by the treatment of 
what ought to be a practical question in the light of 
purely theoretical difficulties. 

Three theories are suggested under the names 
Papal. Anglican, and Protestant. The first two 
your editorial rejects. The third theory leaves the 
difficulty still unsolved. It is pimply a statement 
that the Church (in the sense ot the Church invisible 
consists of al] true believers. There is a logical fal- 
lacy in co-ordinating these three theories. as the first 
two use the word Church in the organic sense, while 
the last leaves the question of organization un- 
touched. Let me suggest a fourth conception, which 
I will term the Catholic. Your editorial offers but 
two alternatives: The one conception of the Church 
is ecclesiastical and organic; the other, spiritual and 
mystical.”” The third alternative I would suggest is 
spiritual and organic or practical. 

‘The Lambeth Conference is treated as an attempt 
to settle the issue between Anglicanism and Protest- 
antism, which cannot be effected by the adoption of 
any such “glittering generality”’ as the Lambeth 
platform. In two respects this differs from the view 
of that platform that I have been accustomed to 
hold. e platform does not attempt to settle the 
conflict between the Anglican and Protestant theo- 
ries of the Church. It seeks tostrengthen Christian 
work by a union of forces, and to hasten the kingdom 
of heaven. Again, it is not eee in tne edito- 
rial that the first two articles alone are concerned 
with matters ot doctrine, while the latter two are 
urely practical questions relating to the organiza- 
on and usage of the Church, into which theory does 
not enter. To deal with these questions from a 
doctrinal standpoint is to overlook the real issue. 

** The most intense independent,” it is said, ** might 
be willing to adopt some form of ecclesiastical over- 
sight, as a convenience of method, in torming a 
united Church, or a federation of Churches; but no 
Protestant, if he is,a Protestant on principle, will 
accept a Historic Episcopate as essential to the 
Church of Christ [note the sense in which Church is 
used], for he holds that the only thing essential to 
that Church is loyalty to Christ [#. ¢, he need not 
even be a member of a Protestant Church], who is a 
living and ever-geeneee head, and therefore needs no 
vicar or series of vicars; and he holds that the true 
bond of Church unity is spiritual, not ecclesiastical.” 

This seems to us a remarkable statement. The 
editorial concedes the one point in question, viz., a 
form of ecclesiastical oversight for the sake of or- 
—— union, and then proceeds to create a difficulty 

y objecting to the Historic Episcopate on the 

ound that it is an ecclesiastical and not a spiritual 

nd of unity. hat room does this objection, if 
valid, leave for any Church organization at all? If 
there is to be ont a spiritual bond, what need is 
there to join any Church? If, however, there is any 
use for an ecclesiastical organization, is it not a 
trifle strange to object to the Historic Episcopate 
simply because it is ecclesiastical ? 

By way of rumors it is said: “Church unity 
cannot be promoted by matting, our eyes to a radi- 
cal difference of opinion, and substituting for a real 
argument an ambiguous phraseology.” To repre- 


sent the Lambeth platform as claiming to be an 
argument is a misconception. It does not attempt 

ither to remove or hide a difference of opinion ; it 
does not concern itself with matters of opinion. It 
is a practical principle admitting of various inter- 
pretations. it binds those who accept it to no eccle- 
siastical theory, as is seen by the fact that “the 
Episcopal coanere themselves are not d in the 
meaning which they attach to this now famous sen- 
tence. 

This alternative is offered as final: “* The consum- 
mation of Church unity must wait untileither Prot- 
estant Christians are convinced that Christ insti- 
tuted an ecclesiastical society into which every fol- 
lower of Christ should enter, or he in so far fails of 

rfect loyalty to his Master, or until Anglican 

>hristians are convinced that all who love the Lord 
esus Christ, and acknowledge him as their Lord and 
aster, do already constitute one Church of Christ ” 
—that is, Protestants must become Anglicans, or 
Anglicans must see that, in a spiritual sense at 
least, Church unity already exists. 

Fortunately, this does not exhaust the alternatives. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church of America does 
not require candidates for confirmation or for orders 
to accept the teaching that Clirist instituted an 
ecclesiastical society in the modern sense. They 
are not examined in their views as to Apostolic 
Succession. Few Anglicans will deny that the in- 
visible Church includes all believers in Christ, and 
that organic union must have this spiritual fact as a 
basis. But the Anglican Church goes further. and 
seeks an actual unity beside the existing theoretic or 
abstract unity. 

The true Catholic, be he Papist, Anglican, Greek, 
or Protestant, must insist on unity of aim and spirit, 
but allow diversity in matters of opinion. The sec- 
tarian, be he Protestant, Greek, Anglican, or Papist, 
ays undue stress on opinions,and confounds that 
faith in Christ which appropriates him as a personal 
Saviour and Guide, with belief in a form of words 
and the acceptation of a creed. se 

Finally. if there be no efficacy in ordination, why 
should Luther be more entitled to ordain his private 
secretary than his private secretary to ordain him? 
Or, if there is any advantage in ordination,is it not de- 
sirable that there should be a universally recognized 
form or standard? If this latter is warranted, what 
better form is to be found than that evolved in the 
** Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the meth- 
ods of its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called by God into the unity of 
his Church”? J. B. T. 


Does God Send _ Trouble ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your reply to the above question, in last week’s 
Outlook, is excellent, but it seems to me you omitted 
to mention one comforting factor in God’s dealing 
with man. You say: “ This world is not a play- 
ground, but aschool-room. ... Trouble is man’s 
educator; trouble is man’s redeemer.” Truly, 
trouble is educative, and we should “ count it all joy’ 
to beeducated ; but is it not omeaty true that trouble 
is Protective? The light affliction” ot the present 
is sent to avert the disaster of the future. T hy- 
sician amputates a finger to save the arm. The loss 
of the finger is *‘ trouble.”’ but it is protective from 
greater trial. The mother who mourns the loss of 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Means danger. It is a serious condition, and 
will lead to disastrous results if it is not overcome 
at once. It is a sure sign that the blood is im- 
poverished andimpure. The remedy is found in 
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her babe may well refiect that Divine wisdom is 

tecting he her { from something harder to be borne. 

Lite is a school-room, but it is more: itis a home—a 

porary home, to be sure, but the Father is here 

with children, and frofects them as he 
disciplines them. M. P. T. 


Notes and Queries 


What is the translation of the ~—— : “Domine 
quo vadis”? It appears on one of nze 7 
of Trinity Church, New York. 

“Domine quo vadis ” is an expression which a 
been adopted by the Church in memory of the fol- 
lowing legend: During the early persecutions of the 
Christians in Rome in the first century A.D., St. Peter 
was so alarmed that he once fled from the city. On 
the Ostia road he met a stranger going toward Rome, 
and on drawing near he discovered him to be no less 
a person than our Lord. “ Where art thou going?” he 
cried (Domine, quo vadis). Jesus answered, “I go 
to Rome to be crucified a second time.” This was 
enough for the easily frightened but sincere Apostle. 
He immediately turned about and went back to the 
city, where he too met death by crucifixion. 

Is Plato’ s “ Atlantis” historical? 2. If so, do 
antic uarians deem “ Atlantis” the parent of the 
ome civilizations of Egypt, P cenicia, and 
Greece? 3. Is the sometime existence of “ Atlantis” 
the best explanation of the origin of the civilization 
that was found in Peru and Mexico by 1 Span- 
iards? 4. To what extent is “ Igna- 
tius Donnelly, a reliable work on this sub 


See articles on “Atlantis” in new oe of 
““Chambers’s Cyclopedia”’ and of the Britannica.” 
The whole subject is involved in doubt. Mr. Don- 
nelly’s book is interesting, but must be taken with 
all allowance oe a vivid imagination. 


Where can fet Dr. Gladden’s book, “ Who 
Wrote the Bible? A. S. 

It is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Ps (Bos- 
ton), at $1.25. 


Please inform me how | am to get “ Se Growth 
and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry wW.R 


Write to Macmillan & Co., New York. 


Can any one tell me where | can find the poem said 
to have been written by Lady Byron after her se 
season from her husband, one stanza of which 

us: 

“ Not one sigh shall tell bet may story, 
Not one tear oy cose k shall stain ; ; 
Silent grief shall be my glory, 
Grief that stops not to complain” ? 
R. B. G 


In last week’s Opie, in the column of Notes 
and Queries, “ A. D.” ingpiese for a story or 
poem called The Port of issing Ships.” 
story was published in “Scribner’s Magazine” for 
November, 1888. Its author is Mr. Joba Maree. 


I notice in Notes otes and Queries a request to be re- 
ferred to a child’s botany. Outline Lessons in Bot- 
any,” by Miss Jane Newell, Ginn & Co., is a most 
admirable book: Miss Newell's “ Readers in Bot- 
any’’ are perhaps adapted for even young y 


Will some one kindly tell me more of a New Eng- 
land poet, Nicholas Crouch or Cranch? He wrote a 
little poem, “ The Gold that Grows” (was it?), in 
which he contrasts the wealth a ae and natural 
endowments with to canker 
and rust on the shelf. oO publishes his roe 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. NEW YORK 
McConaughy, James. Christ Among 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW Y¥ 
Verbi Dei. Harmonized’ by the ‘Aster of 
Charles Lowder.” $1.50. 
Lyall, Edna. Doreen. $1.50. 
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Upton, Charles B. Lectures on the Bases of Relig- Willard, Frances E., and her Kinswoman, Minerva 
ious Belief. (Imported.) $3.50. Brace Norton. A Great Mother: Sketches of 
Wood, Esther. Dante Rossetti and the Pre- Madam Willard. With an Introduction by 
Raphaelite Movement. (Imported.) $73 Lady Henry Somerset. 


What 100 Girls Tell 


In a Delightful Little Book 


How They Were Educated, 

Under the Best Teachers, 

In the Finest Conservatory, Without 

In Music, Singing or Art, a Penny’s Cost 
With Even Their Board Paid, 

And Private Piano in Room, 


This little book will be sent to any address, free of charge, by 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 
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keecreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning any Transporta the 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 

without by the Recreation De 
The Outlook, 


tion Line in 


t, 
ton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


Call for Information 


All readers of The Outlook who live near enough 
to cal) are especially invited to visit the Recreation 
Department and obtain its help in planning a summer 
trip anywhere. We are able in many cases to show 
photographs of the houses you may wish to know of, 
and a personal interview always enables us to give 
better information. You possibly have in mind just 
the kind of a place you would like to visit. If you 
will call (or write if you can’t come) we shall be 
very glad to help you find it. We-can help you plan 
a tour, tell you of connections, of ways to go by water 
or rail, and the hotels you will find ex route. Almost 
any information you want in relation to summer 
travel can be given you. All subscribers are entitled 
to use the Recreation Department freely. 


Quickening the Schedule of the Pennsylvania 
Limited between New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 


A general change of time will g° into effect on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad lines on May 27. 

The change is in the lvania Lim- 
ited, the schedule of which is greatly quickened 
between the East and the West. The importance of 
this train to the travelin ng public is ee by 
the management, and nothing is left undone to make 
it the best and most attractive passenger train in the 
world. The great improvements recently made in 
the splendid road-bed of the Pennsylvania, the elimi- 
nation of curves, the laying of additional tracks, and 
the perfected block signal s qyetem, enabie the Com- 

any to make the schedule of twenty-four hours 

tween New York and Chicago with greater ease, 
comfort, and safety to the passenger than under the 
old schedule of twenty-six hours. 

On the new schedule the Limited will leave New 
York at 10 A.M., Philadelphia 12:20 P.M., Washing- 
ton 10:30 A.M., Baltimore 11:40 A.M., arrive Pitts- 
burg 9:15 P.M., ‘and arrive at hicago 9 o’clock the 
neat morning. The east-bound train will leave 
Chicago 5:30 P.M., leave Pittsburg 7:15 A.M., arrive 
Baltimore 4:20 P. M., W ashington 5:45 P.M., ’ Phila- 
delphia 4:17, and New York 6:30 P.M. It will be 

uipped with Pullman perfected vestibule sleeping, 
dining, smoking, and observation cars. 

This is the best and most conveniently adjusted 
schedule of any train in service between the East 
and the West. The New York man who has busi- 
ness in Chicago may arrive there in the morning, 
execute his mission, and de for the East in the 
afternoon, having had the benefit of a full day in 


Chicago. 


England 


Connecticut 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 


You are here in the heart of lovely walks 
and drives. Take as much of them as your 
time will allow. You will not find a better 
center than Grasmere, nor anywhere a more 
comfortable “home” than the Rothay Hotel. 
—LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Send to the Recreation, Dept. for further information. 


Germany 


ERLIN.—Good Private Boarding-Home 
Conveniently located. Excellent table. Moder. 
terms (4-6 Mk. room and full board p. day or-99 a. 
cial facilities for learning Bes: st 
American references. 
“Fal. FANNY BECK, Berlin S.W.. Hallesche-Str. 20. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE LOTS 


LITTLEJOHN’S AND 
COUSIN’S ISLANDS 


CASCO BAY 


SEVEN MILES FROM PORTLAND, MAINE; 
beautiful surroundings ; easy of access ; fishing, boat- 
ing; restful. You can own a seashore resort for very 
little money, without the di ble features of 
many public resorts ; 30 . “peo rom Portland. For 
further parte write 
NOW ae & BATCHELDER, 
Exchange Building, Boston. 


TO SELL or RENT FOR 
SEASON 


Cottage on Cag Island. Casco , Maine. Near steam- 
boat landing. 5a of are products. Island 
JAMES McKEEN, 32 Nassau St., New York. 


TOURS 


=: 1894—Seventh 35—42—49—56 days. 
on Cunard Line 
ELIAS BROOK Springteld. M 
MARE PITMAN, GS ven, Conn 


OUTING IN EUROPE 


Attractive itinerary with a thoroughly select party. 
number, conducted b lf. 
EDWARD FRAN NKLYN COLE, A.M., 
O. Box 1409, New York. 


The Only American Firm in the Business. 
M. JENKINS & CO., 
GENERAL pe. & European Tourist AGENTS, 
273 Broadway, N. Y. (Cor. C bers Street). 
Passenger Agents for all Trans-Atlantic, Southern, and 
Coastwise Steamers. Tours to Europe, Palestine and 
Around the or xcursion tickets to the White 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Adirondacks, the Great 
Lakes, California, and Mexico. Select Parties to Euro 
leave New York June 6th, June 2oth, July 4th, July x6t 6th, 
Sept. sth, under personal escorts. 


EN WEEKS ABROAD.—Sail July 40n Bri- 
tannic. Select y conducted by Mary E. Wess, 
M.D.., for years a resident of Europe. chaperon accom- 
panies the party. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


Women’s REST TOUR ASSOCIATION, 
264 Boylston She Boston, Mass. nd stamp for 
prospectus for 184. Tourists’ Handbook, * A mer 
in Engiand,”’ new edition, price so cents. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Siasconset, Nantucket {0 rent. completely 


the bluff; rfect and 
1o rooms; ltation 
Address P.O . Box 98, nitetion pertes 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Open June 5th 


A delight of seashore and country life 
at the coptages to rent for the season 


Send for terms Fury ee HARD& HAGER. 


HOTEL RIPPOWAM < and Cottages 
Stamford on the Sound 


so minutes from New York. Hotel has all city conven- 
iences. Extensive groundsand fine shade 5 celebrated 
spring water; vegetab es grown on rchestra. 
T. MacGEVE ‘Mana 
Late of the Seminole Hotel, Winter 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Gro. H. Spencer, _— 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Sea: shore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good, fishi ng 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Ger rish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 


H. A. COBB, » 
Manager. 


Superbly located 
close at 
very 
mer pastime ine 
situated sho 
for sale. 


The Ne-mat-ta-no 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE 
Hotel conducted on Christian principles. Board, $8.co 
to $12.00 per week. Splendid water and mountain view 


from all rooms. For circulars address 
ahaa CAMPBELL, 4s Union St., Boston. 


commodious house with abundance ot 
moderate. Address 


T°: LET—For the summer months, in an N. J., 
a piazza room. 
H. W. M., No. 6,400, this office. 


ADIROND ACKS Fors sale or orto let at at he Mount alley. 


region, cottage of 8 rooms, rtly 


R, F IS, Y. 
HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
HOTEL ACADIA 


Grand T e Beach. Becond season opens June 1s. 
Address as shown for circulars and terms. 
H. L. HALL, Proprietor. 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


request ALC BILICRE & 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado sent on 
request by RNE Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


England 


Americans in London 


we located. Ref b to Dr. 
centrally Toe 295 Reference Bostce. 


th Avenue, Boston. 


CANAAN ACADEMY Gangan. Litchfield 


boating, fishing, baseball, tennis. a Summer 
Session opens June 20. Full particulars of the RECTOR. 


GREENWICH, CT. 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Sprin 
water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrat 
circular, etc., address H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Franconia, N. H., until June roth. 


Late Propnetor Forest Hills, Franconia, and Pro- 
prietor The Altamonte, Florida. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PREBLE HOUSE 


$3.00 per day. J.C. WHITE. 


Hotel Sorrento 
SORRENTO, MAINE 


OPEN JUNE 15 


Delightfully situated on Frenchman’s Bay, opposite 
and six ‘miles from Bar Harbor. Hotel new, has ~ we 
lights and first-class appointments: tennis-courts, 

ne livery, good fishing, and a sate harbor for yachts. 

This resort A exempt from hay-fever. Special terms for 
the guiye season. Address until June 10, 

F. LAMB, 53 State St., Room 612, Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


South Bristol, Maine 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


fro th to Se tua- 
tom bend for 
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Maine 


MANOR INN 


te Bar 
For circular EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


HOUSE 


two miles in length, lies in front of the 
and seashore combined. fishing, bentian: and bath- 
ing. Farm connected, Splendid drivesa and vr walks. Spring 
waner. Send for booklet. B.G. DONNELL, Manager: 


OUSF, York ite the large 

¢ el y op et surf ; 
ovens June ssth. for cireulars, w h describe 
many attractive features. Terms to = Che limes. 


Hotel Albracca 


YORK HARBOR,: MAINE 


Opens June 7 
Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Massachusetts 
HILL A pleasant country home. Pure air and water. 


drives. Among 
onn. 


DS. 


VIEW, | Beautiful views and charming 
Conway, the foot-hills of Green Mts., west of 
Mass. |River. Address E. L. CHI 


POINT ALLERTON HOTEL 


HULL, MASS. Near entrance Boston Harbor 
$10 per week. Send for circular. 


Bring your Tennis, Bathing, and Riding suits, 
and spend your vacation at The Prescott, on Swamp- 
scott Beach. Fine Lawns,Good Beach, 
Excellent Roads. T7Jhe Prescott faces the 
sea. Modern conveniences. Mrs. F. H. GOULD, 
Lynn, Mass., will give information. 


MARBLEHEAD 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove will 
modate a few summer boarders; large, airy rooms; 
views ; prominent headland ; grounds and beach for for bath 


ing. boating, and fishing private for our 
ire: J. . GILES, Marblehead 


CAPE COD 


Pu urf-bathing, Writ 


Michigan 


REST 2 + 2 
RECREATION 
RESTORATION 


1 ALM * * TO HEALTH 


LMA 
SANITARIUM ‘WRITE FOR OUR 
LAA ILLUSTRATED~- BOOK: 


New Hampshire 


= COLUMBUS, Bethlehem, N. H. 
June roth to Oct. roth. New and first-class, 
pik and cream and plenty of fresh vegetables and be 
or particulars and toomen apply to G. ALLEN NOY 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
HOWARD HOUSE 


Central location; pleasant; good table; te 
prices. DERSYSHIRE 


BETHLEHE‘S1 {28} N. H. 


The Sinclair 


OPENS JUNE 15 


Plan your Summer Trip 
with the Help of the 
Recreation Department 


If you will write, or, better still, call, telling us what sort of a 
place you are looking for, we will gladly give you information 


in relation to any hotel or location. 


We can help you to plan 


any tour, and tell you of the.good stop-over points en route. 


Don’t hesitate to use this department if it can aid you. 


charge is made. 


No 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


half hours from New York, via N. Y. Central R. R. 
vation, 1t,coo feet. Dryair. Fine roadsand livery. Extended 
views. Orchestra, ten pieces, three times daily. 


May ist Nov. 6th 


| LIALCYON HALL 


Duchess Ca 
2. 


The hotel curiosity of the nineteenth century. 
ated on the peak of Dutchess County. Twoand 


Ele- 
Terms, Five Dollars 


and upwards. Apply for terms and prospectus to 


H. H. VALENTINE, Manager, Millbrook, N. Y. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H oor sum- 

resort the mountains. Open n 
for circular. RICHARDSON BKOS., 


Southern N. Pleasant 

tion; good rooms an - 
and drives is preferred ; terms reasonable 
info rmatien address Box 94, Greenfiel id, N 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Now open. Fine views of the mountains. t 
booklet sent free. J. A. BARNES 


THE CLARENDON 
Intervale, in the White Mountains, N. H. 
Opens June ist. Send for circular. 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


Intervale House 
Now Open 


S. MUDGETT & SONS. 


Send for pamphlet. 


NOTCH HOUSE 


Forest Hills Hotel} 


and Cottages 
FRANCONIA, N. Hi. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE}: 


Jackson, N. H. 
inducements to MESERVE 


JACKSON Open June rst. Reduced 


rates for that month. For 


t d hlet add 
HOUSE Jackson, N. H. 


- MOUNTAINS. —Wighland_ House, 
w Hampshire. Elevation 


11690 fee fect une and Sepje for 
PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


Jefferson HMighiands, N. HM. 


tiful situation ; high elevation ; reduced rates for oy June 
September : rooms and ; beautiful dn 
Correspondence solicited. Gro. W. Crawrorp & Son. 


GRAND VIEW 
Lgention unsurpassed. Lary farm 


N.H.—Mountain Home House. 


utifully located near all the points of interest in 
te Mountains. Abundant shade, pure water, 
Mrs. E. D. SAWYER. 


drainage. 


Oak HillHouse 


LITTLETON, N. 


of the most extended and magnificent, 
ite Mountains. Perfect drainage ; oents wie 
modern improvements. Send for circular. Ge 


PITMAN HALL 
Rats are for 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N.H. 
MAPLEWOOD 


East Bad cf the own of Bethlehem, Grand 
center of all the White Suntan attractions, The great 
of health and pleasure. ewood Hotel ns 
uit Cotta ns june AZ R- 
HED TTAGES. nd for older 
Al NSLIE & 
No. 6a Boylston Dtreet, 


or other advertisements in this department see 
fe ng pages.) 


| 
jy 
inf 
n 
ies. 
the 
— 
guests. ates, $3 and $4 per day. Oo 
Also caters to *‘ House Parties’ winter months. 
Especially fitted and BTS located for cold 
weather. JAMES W. DUDLEY, Proprietor. 
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New Hampshire 


THE GRAND 


MONT VERNON, N. H. 


1,200 feet above sea-level, overlooking miles of beautiful 
scenery of Southern New Ha ps Pine grove ; pure 
air, pure water. Bowling, bil iards; choice orchestra 
livery. Opens June 1s. For terms, pamphl ts, and 
ull particulars address Wape & CAMPBELL, cama 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABVAN HOUSE 
Will open June 23 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
MrT. WasHINGTON Summit House 
Correspondence invited from those desiring acco 
dations. Dost and telegraph office in each house. ~ 


mation at Recreation ay t., The Outlook, or address 
BARRON & MERRILL, Proprietors. 


The. Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the orth Shore 
Open for the Season June 30th 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine, 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 


Proprietor. Manager. 


ORTH CONWAY. N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 

tage. A little out of the village; with good moun- 

tain views, large rooms, shade trees. Farm connected. 
For rates, etc., address GEO. F. WOLCOTT. 


SUNSET PAVWILION 
North Conway, N. H. 
Now open. Write for rates. 


HE WINSLOW betes Mt. Kearsarge, 

Potter Place Station, N. H.—4,0co feet above 

the level ot the sea, Will open June Ist. Delightful 

view ; healthy location. _ ae francaise. Circulars can 
be had at Outlook 


uiet house; 30 guests; new. first-class; 1,700 feet 
elevation; unsurpassed views; cold spring water; no 
hay-fever. Open June 1s. 


MIRAMONTE 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 

Circulars at our New York Office, care the Recreation 
Department. The Outlook, , Astor Place; also 20 5. 
Front! St., Philadelphia, Pa. For rooms write 

IRAMONTE,” Sugar Hill, N. H. 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. 


On the ocean front. Thoroughly modern and complete. 
Hot and cold sea-water baths, passenger elevator, etc. 
Send for descriptive illustrated booklet. 

E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
on filtered water; billiard and music 
{BERS & HOOPES. 


The Norwood 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA 


MONMOUTH CO., NEW JERSEY 
Situated in the Pines, two blocks from the 


Ocean; capacity, one hundred guests. Ad- 
dress Miss A. E. ODGERS. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


will open about June sist. Address GEO, W. TUTTLE, 
Manager, Bernardsville, he ., or call on premises 
Wednesdays and Saturday 
Carriage will meet train ‘Teoding New York o A.M. those 
ys. 


New Jersey 


BORDENTOWN COLLEGE be accommodated 


une 1 to Sept. 1. Excellent table ; pleasant poome de- 
tful grounds on he luffs of t ihe laware. Penn. K. R., 
tween N. Y. and nutes from station. 
Reasonable rates. Mrs. G. S. lownn. Bordentown, 


STRATFORD-BY-THE-SEA 


Directly on the beach at Point Pleasant, N. J.; pootorn, 
complete; hot salt baths; surf-bathin De. Send for pre 
pectus. $10 per week for June. M. P 


THE BLACKBUR 


OPEN MAY Ist 


SUMMIT 
New Jersey 


New York City 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:0° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


~ 


New York 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pleasant Rien for Tourists. 
HURTY & MOORE, Props. 


“DOWIE HOUSE” “car 


Summer and winter board; modern house; water; 
baths excellent able: tennis For particulars 
apply to Mrs. CHA OORE ndes, Delaware Co., 

. Reference: De Hackensack, N. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE A See 


TYLER M. MERW ietor. Finest view of 
es and Mountains 4. cy: ADIRONDACKS. 
eating and fishing. F from Hay Fever. Open 
the year. Terms reasonable. Send for circulars. 


New York 
THE GLEASON SANITARIUM 


ELMIRA, N. ¥. 

(Established in 18 y t 
electric bells, elevator ws. steam heat, sun 3 
forme of of baths—Turki ussian, Roman, an 

movements, Location and 

thy 200 ft. above the ey ft. 

Write fo 


Santa Cruz Park 
IN THE CATSKILLS 


“ Lodge.” the Club-House of the Santa Cruz 

Falls’ Association, opens June rst. A limited num- 

ber of guests can be accommodated from above date 

to roel 1st. Apply early for rooms (with refer- 

ences) to 

AMES BoLTon, Manager, Haines Falls, N. Y. 

A few furnished fottages for rent. For icu- 

H. JOHNSON, President, 49 Beaver St., N. Y. 


beautiful, gules restful 
“Home” for the nervous invalid; By from 
New York City apove sea-level. » 
n every wa rable ni 
Resident Physician. 


DIRONDACKS — Flume Cottage, Keene 
Valley, N.Y. Heart of Mts.; beautiful, elevated ; 
comfort, rest; no infants; circular written by guests ; $8 
and $10; till July 1, Box 111, Summit, N. J. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


CAMP FOR TEN BOYS 


over fifteen years of , on the lake shore, between Po nett 
Henry and Westport. rivate tuition given by experien 

teachers. Boatin ng fishing, and excnrsions into the Adiron- 
dacks. WILLIAM TATLOCK, 2nd, Port Henry, N.Y. 


Trembieau Hall 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN Tembicau Hal 

Bathing, Boating, Fishin Lawe-Tenais, etc. *Bus 
meets all trains. For terms 


dre 
FARRELL & ADGAT E, Prop’rs. 
Circulars at The it Co. 


Hotel, greatly en niar d and improved, offers ex- 

cellent ~ re — tion is most attractive. 
Prices moderate. Prospectus sent on application to 

HENRY W. BUCKEL , Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


Sl LVER BAY ¥e Most Da ee on on on 


house, accommodates 100. na r. Excellent table ; 
fine boats and bathing; “Booklet company ; the Sabbath is 


respected. References. 
Fj. WILSON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


CASCADE LAKE HOUSE 


Cascadeville, New York 


Nine miles from R.R. station; best trout-fishing in 
mountains ; ting, bowling, tennis, etc.; telegraph and 

. Ov in Send for r circu 

CHAS. FURY, M’e’r. E. M. WESTON, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 344 Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL MounTarin House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


WOODMERE HOUSE and COTTAGE 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 


Beautiful drives; river, mountain, and intervale scenery. 
Send for circular. A. PARSONS, Prop. 


Summervale, finely situated 

in Adirondacks. Just the piece for quiet country 

outing; everything insures healthful recreation. Address 
BUCK, Crown Point, N. Y. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 188.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. Al! 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof Steam heat, open s, electric 
bells, safety elevator, te egraph telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chauta»oua 


L. & W.R berween New York ant 
Buffalo. raed all the r. Kor illustrated circular, e 
address HUR JACKSON, 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
N. ¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 
with modern appliances. Milk, fruit, Neg en 
owner’s farm. rge woms; shady lawn FEVER 


MT. MEENAHGA 


In “the Shawangunks.”’ Opens May 28th. ASum 
mer Home in the midst of much metural beauty. Pure 
water; dry, exhilarating air; e peri lis, gas, steam 
heat, and wood fires. People of refi and quiet tastes 


only solicited.. U. TER Ellenville, N.Y. 


| of neem private balconies. 


Lake Hotel 


ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Electric lights, steam heat, elevator, electric 
bells, orchestra, livery, and baths. All appoint- 
ments positively first-class. Two thousand 
feet above tide-water. For particulars address 


CHAS. E. MARTIN, Manager. 
The Ruisseaumont 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid, N.Y. (Adiron- 
ack). For rent of cottages and terms please address 
DMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


THE GEM OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


Under-Cliff 


Northern end of Lake Placid, Adirondacks. 
A select family resort. 

Comfort, excellence, refinement. 

Circulars from Recreation Department, Oxflook. 


ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS 


ht hours from G. C. depot, New York, via new line 
the heart of the Great Nosh 


Childwold Park House 


on Lake Massawepie. Modern improvements. Huntin 
and fishin Queen Anne Cottages for rental. 
WM. F. GOLD, Manager. For information ca 
tween 10 and 3 or address H. F. GRIS OLD, ‘Clerk, 
R’m 1o, World Bidg., N.Y. Mention ‘ 


HOTEL WAWONDA 
LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y- 
U. S. MESSITER, Manager. 

Reopens June 1. The finest located and best equipped 
house in Sullivan County; 2,000 feet elevation ; accom- 
modates 300; baths, electric bell ls, gas; running water, 


hot and cold; cuisine unrivaled ; a rfect home ; 650 feet 
Write for information 
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New York 


mong the hills and valleys — 
of Sullivan County ”’ 


Walnut Mountain House 


LIBERTY, N. Y. 


ys June 16th. Easily reached from New York. 

2,420. Near the and churches, stores, 
physicians, telegraph. and e. Information of 
EOR HOLMES, Manager. 


Long Beach, Long Island 


Railroad excursion rates, 


ason 184, opens June 15. 
surf and bathing, boating, fishing, &c. ; su 


rior 
accommodations; moderate charges; special rates for the 
season and families choice bui ding lots, $200 and S400. 


For rooms 


LONG BEACH ASSO TION, 4s Broadway, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 6saranat 


Opens June first. Illustrated book at Recreation Dept., 

The Outlook, Astor Place. 
Joun HARDING, Prop., Algonquin, Franklin Co., N. Y. 
TOWER HOTEL.— 


Niag ara Falls, N. 4 New and ad thossugaty 


od 3-sto Seaneat house, opp. 
Rates. $2.50 a day. SINCLAIR 


McCOLLOM’S”’ 


Board rg to ™ dollars per week. C. A. MCARTHUR, 
Prop’r. , Paul Smith’s, N. Y. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Season opens June 20. 
N. S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office address, Pawling, N. Y. 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, N. Y. 


Enlarged and refurnished. Strictly Terms, 
to $15. Circulars from Recreation p’t. J.C. Cornis 


The Inn at High Point 


A high-altitude mountain resort, Scenery unsurpassed. 
New hotel. shing, boating, livery, music, etc, 
malaria, no flies, no good water, good 


food, good air, “Es want good WeSEN Port Jervis, N. Y. 


GRAND ROCKLAND 
Rockland Lake, N. Y. 


Under new management; opens in June. 
Select famil potel J mountain air; pure water. 
Address a THOMPSON , 258 Broadway, N.Y., Room 24. 


N LAKE CHAMPLAIN-—Hotel Windsor. 
New management’ many improvements; long lease 
cool, healthy; no hay-fever, no mosquitoes; 
family resort. Best fishing in ther ate. Reasonable 
rates. For rates, etc., address G. C. HOWE, Proprietor, 

Hotel Windsor, Rouse’s Point, N. Y 


Huestis House 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Send for illustrated 
HUESTIS, Prop. 


Open May to November, 
pamphlet | 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, apaee. rest, or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator. electric be $s, steam, sun-parior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and ail 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. Crogeess lawn ten- 
nis, etc. ew Turkish and Russian baths. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 
Accommodates _- Opens June 12. Splendid drives, 
t 


tennis, orchestra, hing an boating j ass ard trout 
fishing. C. T. LELAND, Manager. 


BRENTFORD HALL 


Twenty minutes from Grand Central Y. 
Two hundred feet above the Hudson. Views of river 
I. H. GERRY, Prop. 


and l’alisades ursurpassed. 


Ho! for the Mountains 


Don't forget 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 


HEALTH 
and PROFITABLE OCCUPATION 


How to Secure both in a Land of 
Sunshine and Abundance. 


A LITTLE BOOK FREE ON APPLICATION 


THE PECOS IRRIGATION & IMPROVEMENT CO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages | 


The largest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, picunted | inthe . 
ch possesses many points of ue unequaled in 


, whic 
For room 


beautiful Franconia Not« 
Open June 26th to Oct. ist. 
Vendéme, Beston; 


The Flume House 


s address, until June rsth, C 
later, Taft & Greenleaf. Profile House, N. H. 


ew England. 


af Greenleaf & Co., Hotel 


Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House 


in 
Most desirable for families and parties wishing for a long: 
season in the Mountains. ion 


Open June ist to October 2ot 


New York 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful, Homelike,. Attractive. Enlarged for season 

of ’o4. Send for descriptive and illustrated circular with 

opinions of Henry Ward Beecher and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
S. E. CHURCHILL, M.D., Stamford, A 


GREENHURST 


Near all points of interest. Lawn-tennis. cagige pe meets 
all trains. Send for circulars. E. V 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity: spring water; cuisine wpexcelled, Send 
for circular. S. J. BROWN. 


The Hamilton House 


Ali mod nveniences. Open all the year. Free 
bes. Send for circalar. TALLMADGE. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE 


Excellent 
Open all the yeas. 


THE INGLESIDE 


‘In Seminary Heights. First-class in res 
excellent Send forcircular. O COVEL. 


New York 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


Open June rst. For Descriptive Circular address 
JOHN P. GRANT, Stamford, N. Y. 


Catskill Mountains 
MT. VIEW HOUSE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


New and modern. Electric lights and bells. Now 
open. For circulars address B. McK ILLIP. 
a large farm. 


TERRY HOMESTEAD Stamford, 


Modern improvements. Extensive views. Excellent 
water. Write A. W. TERRY. 


THE WESTHOLM 


New. House; Modern In. provements; Best Cuisine. 
Open May rst. Perfect heating by improved hot-water 
system; pure air; large rooms. Forinformation address 

Mrs. H. S. PRESTON. 


MOORE’S HOTEL TRENTON PALLs. 


Finest scenery and falls in ane world. OPEN. MAY 16 
to OCTOBER 15. Dr. Webb’s Adirondack Railroad 
crosses the ravine above the hotel. Send for circular. 

M.M RE, Proprietor. 


White Lake, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


SPRING HOUSE now open. Accommodates 
Send for circulars. J. E. GRAY. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 


>. 
| 
| 
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| 
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New York 


T WHITE LAKE-—Terrace House. Com- 

4 view of lake; large ; 
; ting, Dat ; terms, r 

rst-class; fishing, boating, ba pac; tere ivan 


week. A. SCHNARENDORF, White 
N. Y., or H. WARDELL, Koom 178, 29 B’way, 


(n Broadway, White Plains, New York 
Large rooms; good beds; liberal table ; modern con- 
veniences. Mrs. E. W. SHAW. 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of > most and in this 
country; American plan; $3.00 per day and upward. 
55 Ww BARMORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


RANCH COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa. Healthfully and delightfully located; high 
elevation ; central to points of interest; terms moderate. 
Address for circular ELIAS COM PTON, Proprietor. 


ARs WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm. House. n from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. rge 
rooms; shady lawns: livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


THE GLENWOOD Peleware Water Gap, 


Pa. — Seventeen acres in- 
closed private grounds ; hot and cold baths; electric bells ; 
tennis, croquet; livery. Superior accommodations at 
moderate rates. Send forcirculars. JOHNSON BROS. 


LHE KITTATINNY 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


This favorite Spring, Summer, and Autumn resort is less 
than three hours from New York, via D., L. e & 
Send for circularto W.A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water*Gap: pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge ; health- 
ful and beautiful ; hotel modern and complete ; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three heurs from New 
York by D., L. & W. R. R. $16 per week in June and 
October; $:8 in July, August, and September. Opens 

une 11, 1804. L. W. BRODHEAD. 


W High and dry among the 
a er ap mountains, near the cele- 
brated_ UVelaware Water 

S it ° Gap. Dry, clear, bracing 
anil arium air. Noswamps; no mala- 

ria. years’ experience. 

We treat all'forms of sickness, and cure with excellent 
success the hardest cases. Use no drugs. Terms reason- 


able. Address for further information 
WATER GAP SANITARIUYM, Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


MONTEREY SPRINGS HOTEL 


Summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Penna. 
; Will reopen June 16th 
Magnificent scenery. Pure spring water. No malaria; 
no mosquitoes. Newand modern sanitary arrangements. 
ew rates for June. Write for descriptive circulars. 
. A. & H. S. MILNOR, 330 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 

ovember; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 

ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet ; 
house heated by steam; capacity, 125._ For circulars an 
rates address F. OULKE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ERNERSVILLE, PA.—Belle Alto, or Beau- 

tiful Height, overlooking the Picturesque Lebanon 

Valley. Soft spring water; pure mountain air. Health- 

fulness of location unsurpassed. Opens May ist. Special 
rates. . YENNEY, Prop. 


Rhode Island 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 
RHODE ISLAND 


(sladstone and Columbus Hotels 


is the largest and best appointed 
The Glads tone hotel at Narragansett. 


The most homelike, comfortable, 
The Columbus 


Send for circular. Special terms with families for the 
season. W. A. NYE, Proprietor. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
Sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly renewed. 
Send for circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. 


Vermont 


FEW_ BOARDERS will be accommodated at 

the Vermont Episcopal Institute, Burlington, Vt., 
from June 25 to September 1. Finest location on Lake 
Champlain. H. H. ROSS 


WATERBURY CENTER, Vermont 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN LODGE 


will open June ; Healthful location. Magnificent 
cenery. LISABETH COLLEY, Manager. 


TRAVEL 


WHERE SUMMER BREEZES BLOW 


Would you fly if you could 

To a glen in the wood, 

To a spot in the shade 

That nature hath made, 

Rich with ferns and wild flowers— 
One of nature’s fair bowers ? 


What is life to the soul 

If to labor is all? 

What a joy to the heart 
When for rest we depart 

To me and the dells! 
Does your heart cry for rest 
In a place that is blest, 


With no shadow or sorrow 
Nor care for the morrow ? 


If so, send your address for a list of “‘ SUM- 
MER TOURS,” published by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Geo. H. 
Heafford, Cen’! Passenger Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail trom Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
‘** Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW TRANS-ONTINENTAL 
SCENIC LINE 


PACIFIC COAST TOURISTS SHOULD NOT 
FAIL TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS ROUTE 


Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book, “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 
AND ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing selected addresses of the Best Family 
Homes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week; also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, climate,and scenery, all unex- 
celled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A.W.ECCLESTONE or W.CUMMINGS, 
S. P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Duluth, and inter- 
mediate ports—Tuesdays 9 A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.m., Saturdays 8:30 p.m, Service first-class in 
every detail. For illustrated folders, etc., apply to LAke 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co., 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago. 


Travel 


Send address or call and get free a copy of 


“Tn the Country” 


an illustrated book containing a list of pleasant 
summer homes on the New Jersey & New York R.R. 
Board from $5 upwards. The 7 advantage in 
summering on the N. j. & N. Y. R.R., to those who 
are obliged to be in the city daily, is the : 


Nearness to New York 
of its Summer Homes 


Address Recreation Department, The Outlook 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers Olivette,”’ ‘* Halifax,’ and 
* Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc.,to J. D. HASHAGEN, 261 Broad- 
way, New York; Ricnarpson & BARNARD, General 
Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, or Recreation Dept., 
The Outlook. 


MONEY MAY BE LOST! 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


are refunded if lost, and are as available as cash any- 
where in the world. When traveling always carry them. 


THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 


on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CU., NEW YORK 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
14 Bays our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
High Arm Singer sewing machine 
Maes finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
om and heavy work; = for 10 Years; with 
Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now fn use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and G a of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROOFS 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or flve 
times longer. 7 useful for any tron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos, on Crvcisis Co., Jersey City, N. + 
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About People 


—Mark Twain says that there are only 
thirty-five jokes in existence, the rest being 
merely variations on these. 

—lIt may not be generally known that Mr. 
J. L. Molloy, the popular song-writer, is an 
English barrister. His work ‘is the law; his 
recreation, music. 

—One of the Unitarian churches in Boston 
is lighted by aceiling of subdued glass. When 
this was put in, Mr. Arthur Gilman is said to 
have remarked that it was the first time he 
had ever heard of trying to raise Christians 
under glass, adding that he now knew what 
was meant by “early Christians.” 

—It seems that an enterprising agent in 
London, who is making up a series of articles 
on the obscure wives of famous men, has dis- 
covered that there is a Mrs. Henry Irving. 
She is tall, very thin, and lives quietly in a little 
house in the West End with her two sons. 
She was a Miss O’Callahan before her mar- 
riage. | 

—The heir to the Belgian throne, Prince 
Albert, son of the Count of Flanders and 
nephew to the reigning King, is over six feet 
tall, though not yet eighteen years of age. It 
is said that he bears an extraordinary resem- 
blance to Leopold II., who devotes several 
hours of each day to initiating him into his 
future responsibilities. 

—Sir Wilfrid Liwson, whose name is so 
closely connected with the total abstinence prop- 
aganda, has just proposed in the House of Com- 
mons that her Majesty the Queen be requested 
whenever she bestows any new title or dignity 
also to issue a recital of the services to the 
State which have made such recognition neces- 
sary, as is now the custom in bestowing the 
Victoria Cross. Sir Wilfrid adds that for his 
own part he cannot understand why a man 
wants a handle to his name; it could only be 
because of the reason set forth by Thomas 
Carlyle, namely, that the United Kingdom 
contained thirty-five million inhabitants, mostly 
fools. 

—Eugen Richter, the German Radical leader, 
is the son of a Westphalian army surgeon, and, 
when he was studying in Berlin, attended the 
sessions of the Prussian Landtag with as 
mathematical regularity as he did those of the 
university. His first important work was to 
found at Diisseldorf a co-operative society on 
the principles of Schulze-Delitzsch, in opposi- 
tion to those of Lassalle, which stood for State 
Socialism. He tried for a while being a Prussian 
functionary, but his nature was too independ- 
ent for such work, and he then became the 
journalist, publicist, and parliamentarian far 
excellence of the Radicals. 

—In the current “Century” Mr. Boyesen 
tells us that Tourguéneff’s mother was a 
female counterpart of Ivanthe Terrible. She 
delighted in the most arbitary excess of power, 
and from sheer ev#ui tormented every one 
who came within reach of her authority. She 
inherited a great fortune from an uncle, and 
established herself in princely opulence on her 
estate of Spasskoé. Her husband was under 
her complete control, and her autocratic will 
tolerated no opposition from any one. Mr. 
Boyesen says that in his conversations with 
Tourguéneff the novelist referred but twice 
to his mother, once when he declared that she 
was the typical noble lady of Russia, and 
again when he remarked: “The utter irre- 
sponsibility of the master in his intercourse 
with the serf has the most detrimental effect 
upon character—as I saw exemplified in the 
case of my own mother.” 

—The Rev. Philip Moxom, who has beenin 
charge of well-known Baptist parishes in both 
Cleveland and Boston, and who has now left 
the ministry of that communion, was the 
cause of “The Watchman’s ” receiving many 
letters denouncing the clergyman’s course. 
As these were not printed, so many more 
letters arrived denouncing the paper’s lack 
of backbone that finally, in self-defense, it 
was obliged to acknowledge that “As to our 
‘backbone,’ perhaps we have shown quite as 
much in feeding these articles slowly to the 
office cat as in feeding them to our readers. 
‘ Peter’—that is the cat’s name—has really 
winked once or twice, with his good eye—he 
Ost one eye in the Tremont Temple fire about 


a year ago. Many a man has thanked ‘Peter’ 
for keeping an article out of print which he 
wrote when he was mad. On the whole, we 
are inclined to believe that the Baptist denomi- 
nation is great enough to let anybody go who 
wants to, and magnanimous enough to retain 
its own dignity and self-poise when he does 


go.” 


A French Boy’s English Essay 


A correspondent sends the following essay 
on “A Summer Holiday,” written bya French 
pupil in an English school, to the “ University 
Correspondent:” “The time which I was 
spending to accomplish that journey was 
eight hours, by express train, starting from 
the Montparnais Station. This road is a very 
pleasant one, and without account the numer- 
ous towns which the peoples are going so 
often are: Baths, swim, the immensity of the 
large space occupy with that water, and so 
wonderful aspect, chiefly when we are seeing 
that for the first time; the great many steam- 
ers, Sailers, fishing-boats, moving on the sea 
with a astonishing easiness, the fishes of all 
kinds took each day by the fishermen, along 
the shore, and the games such as: croquet, 
law-tennis, cards, and many others, when the 
tide begin to go away. In that place it begin 
at two o’clocks till five, and then the place 
which it was occupying before is full of people 
amusing themselves, and the children carrying 
their things, begin to make many sand moun- 
tains, holes, forts, whilst their mothers are 
speaking among herselves, seeing with a great 
joice the pleasure which occupe their children. 
When the weather is clear and the sky with- 
out any clouds, they let a boat and sail along 
a little-distance, walking here and there, fish- 
ing in the rocks the lobster, putting their 
breches on the knees in order do not make 
their feet wet, and when the dusk begin to 
fall, they start from the seashore and entering 
in the houses or hotels, discute about the 
pleasure of the day. Oh! then how they 
find themselves happy in these hours of peace 
always thinking to the pleasure, they do not 
doubt at all the kinds of sorrow in this short 
life, and do not thing no more to the poor peo- 
ple. whom has not so much good, in order to 
rejoice himself as well as these fortunate 
travellees, making every year the same thing 
in order to preserve their own health in breath- 
ing the well doing air of the sea, which gives 
appetite, strength, and finally making their 
own desire in execution, that is to say their 
own well-being.” 


Puppet Actors 


In Mrs. Elisabeth Cavazza’s amusing paper, 
“ At the Opra di li Pupi,” in the June “ Atlan- 
tic,” she thus describes the opening of a Sicil- 
ian marionette drama: 

“ With a joyous expectancy, such as one re- 
calls among the impressions of childhood, we 
waited while a march was ground out from the 
organ and the cymbals rang. A little bell 
tinkled ; the curtain gave promising starts and 
quivers, then rose to show an empty stage set 
with ascene in Charlemagne’s palace of ‘ Paris 
of France.’ The scenery is astonishingly effect- 
ive, in its ingenious designs and small dimen- 
sions. The proscenium is about eight feet 
wide by eleven high; the stage, five and a quar- 
ter feet in width by five feet in depth. The 
perspective and proportions are so good that 
the little paladins seem not to lack dignity. 

“ The marionettes enter with a portentous 
stride, so much to the taste of the public that 
in some theaters a personage who should ap- 
pear without this conventional gait would be 
reproved by shouts of ‘Il passu!’ (the step), 
and must retreat into the wings to make his 
entrance all over again. 

“ But the paladins of Don Achille did their 
duty. Not one failed of the noble strut, the 
pirouette in the center of the stage, the salute 
to the audience, and the provisional jiggle upon 
his wires, before he subsided into quiescence, 
and the next man of war took the stage. The 
glittering ranks were arranged, with their pink, 
innocent wooden faces fronting the audience. 
A few eminent paladins had glass eyes, which 
rocked from side to side, emphasizing still 
more the immobility of their countenances. 


The march became more fervid as Charle- 
magne entered, exchanged compliments with 
his lords, and embraced at a right angle his 
nephews, the valorous Rinaldo and Orlando, 
not less worthy. The dialogue was stately, 
with occasional lapses into the vernacular. 
Whoever spoke moved incessantly ; the others 
stood still. The voices—all from the mouth 
of Don Achille himself, who, with assistants, 
was pulling wires behind the scenes—were 
amazingly well differentiated. The virile notes 
of the paladins; the deep voite of Charle- 
magne, which appeared compounded of equal 
parts of majesty and laryngitis; the boyish 
treble of the messenger page; the clucking 
discords of the Turks; the fierce roar of the 
Sultan of Babilonia—all these were a real 
triumph of tonal variation. Charlemagne was 
extremely unhappy. He wept, rubbing his 
hands alternately across his face, with elbows 
raised and sharply bent. When the paladins 
had inquired the cause of his tears, and had 
learned that the Turks and Spaniards, allied, 
were about to besiege the walls of Paris, they 
expressed themselves more than ready for 
a fight. This consoled Charlemagne. Don 
Achille’s boy wreaked himself upon the crank 
of the organ and clashed the cymbals, while the 
knights, one by one, after an obeisance, a twirl, 
and half a dozen strides, made their exit.” 


The New. 
Golambia Bicycle 
Pedal 


{ is sure to attain great popularity | 
as the best all around pedal that 
will be seen this season. 
Combining the lightness of the | 
) rat trap racing pedal with the ease ) 

and Comfort of a rubber pad, it 
preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 
reduces its weight more than one | 
) half. It is undoubtedly the light- 
est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 
ever attached to a bicycle. 


POPE MPG, CO., 

) Boston, New York, ) 

Chicago, Hartford. 
The beautiful Columbia catalogue can 

be obtained free at our agencies,or we 

mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


— 


Miss Maria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 
the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK 
which will be sent free on 


application to Dauchy & Co., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


er. 


in lid. 
4 Hardware, and House Furnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


Alaska Stove Liftmm 
NICKEL PLATED. y 
ALWAYS_-ww 
COLD 
even ie tote Price 
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The Business* World 


Gold Exports, Last week’s market 
the Tariff, and the was not so much af- 
Western Railways = fected by the matter 

of gold exports as previous markets have 
been. By reason of the lessened money-rate 
in London, the net export, something over 
$4,300,000, was not so large as many persons 
had expected. Our net export up to date this 
year amounts to about $33,500,000, but there 
is not so much general apprehensiveness re- 
garding gold exports, becayse it is now seen 
that the movement may be a safeguard ; and it 
is, in so far as it represents a natural tide. 
Washington reports have again seemed to point 
to an earlier settlement of the Tariff Bill than 
was anticipated, and, strange to say, the old 
story was used with good effect on the market. 
Another strengthening factor was the forma- 
tion of the Board which will control the new 
Western railway agreement. Mr. Marvin 
Hughitt, the President of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, and a conservative 
man, will be Chairman of the Executive 
Board, whose other members will include Mr. 
C. G. Warner, of the Missouri Pacific, and 
Commissioner Midgley. The agreement pro- 
vides for the immediate advancement of all 
rates, and for their maintenance thereafter. 
If any line should “cut,” the entire responsi- 
bility lies with its President. This is a strong 
provision, for under-officials will hardly dare 
to do any cufting without orders from head- 
quarters. Tonnage is scarce enough, it is 
true, but what little is offering will now per- 
haps be carried at living rates. During the 
first half of the week the market declined rap- 
idly, but during the last half the advent of 
these three factors brought about a general 
advance, which would have been much greater 
but for the bituminous coal strike, which keeps 
175,000 miners out of work, which—on which- 
ever side the responsibility for the strike may 
justly rest—has already produced rioting and 
bloodshed in some districts,and which is crip- 
pling transportation and manufactures every- 
where. 


The bulk of the call-money busi- 
ness remains at I per cent., and 
time-money continues at I per 
cent. for thirty days,1% for sixty, 2 for ninety, 
2% for four months, and 3 for longer periods. 
Mercantile paper has advanced to 234 per 
cent. for very choice indorsements. ‘Three 
per cent. rules for sixty to ninety day bills re- 
ceivable, 3 to 3% for commission-house names 
four months to run, 3% to 4 per cent. for 
prime single names four to six months, and 
4% to 5% per cent.forothers. In the foreign 
exchange market posted rates are $4.88% for 
sixty-day bills, and $4.90 for sight, with actual 
business at a cent less. As to silver, the deal- 
ers’ price for assay bars is about 63 cents per 
ounce. As to gold, the above-mentioned net 
export represents both a natural necessity of 
the congested money market, and may also 
signify an unfortunate withdrawal of foreign 
capital. This is in spite of the facts that cot- 
ton can be exported at 71% cents and wheat 
at less than 57 cents, that the lending rate in 
London is % of 1 per cent. a year, and that 
the largest holding since 1844, when the Bank’s 
charter was issued, lies piled up in the Bank 
of England. As to New York City banks, 
their statement at the end of last week shows 
a reduction in gold and greenbacks of nearly 
$2,400,000, the result of the excess of gold 
exports over the inflow of interior currency. 
Loans declined over a quarter of a million, 
and deposits almost four millions. A further 
decrease in the surplus reserve brings it down 
to $77,001,700. For the past week, according 
to “ Bradstreet’s,” the failures in the United 
States were 237 in number, as against 186 for 
the preceding week, and 247 in the correspond- 
ing week of 1893. 7 


Money and 
Business 


Matters in France seem to have 
been brightened a bit by the ex- 
traordinary success of the city of 
Paris loan, which was for the nominal amount 
of 200,000,000 francs ($40,000,000) in bonds 
of 400 francs each ($80). Nearly 3 per cent. 
was assured to the investor by the issue rate 
of 340 francs. The loan was covered over 
ninety times. The Bank of France’s private 


French 
Finances 


deposits increased $100,000,000 because of this 
transaction, but the money was speedily lent 
out again. The loan’s great popular attraction 
was a system of drawings with prizes, one of 
100,000 francs, one of 50,000, two of 10,000, 
and thirty of 1,000 francs. The next most im- 
portant event in recent French finances has 
been the discussion of the Budget. The deficit 
was nearly $23,000,000 on the first account 
presented. A reduction of one-half in this 
was quickly made by the application of those 
funds gained in converting the 4% into 3% 
per cent. bonds. For reducing the rest there 
has been an imposition of new taxes, an in- 
crease of old ones, and a grateful substitution 
of a house and servants tax in place of the 
existing duties on windows, doors, and furni- 
ture. This last interesting change was com- 
mented on last week in our editorial columns 
(page 857). The withdrawal of the Italian 
small silver coins from circulation in France 
may make some speedy action necessary to 
provide for subsidiary coin. To that end cer- 
tain Paris newspapers are urging the Depart- 
ment of Finance to melt down some of the 
present overwhelming supply of five-franc 
pieces. 


Weather and 
Anthracite Coal 


One of the many seeming 
anomalies of 1893 was that 
the consumption of anthra- 
cite coal was larger than ever before. At all 
events, figures show that the shipments to 
market aggregated over 43,000,000 tons, being 
the largest amount ever sent in a single year. 
One does not have to seek for an explana- 


tion, however, when the exceptionally cold - 


winter and spring are recalled. In conse- 
quence, the leading carrying companies made 
unusually good earnings. During the twelve 
months the Lehigh Navigation Company in- 
creased its dividend from 5% to 6 per cent. 
The Central of New Jersey, the Lackawanna, 
and the Delaware and Hudson Companies 
paid 7 per cent., and are said to have earned 
much more. To be sure, the Lehigh Valley 
passed its autumn dividend, but this was en- 
tirely due to the strike on its line, and not to 
the state of trade. In the percentages of ship- 
ments, the highest place as carrier belongs to 
the Reading Company; then come the Lehigh 
Valley, the Lackawanna, Central of New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Hudson, Pennsylvania, and 
Erie Railways. Prices at tide-water, too, 
averaged more last year than for a long time. 
This year, however, the winter has been a 
mild one, and consequently the anthracite 
roads seem to. be sustaining especially heavy 
losses. For 1894’s first quarter, the Reading, 
Erie, Central of New Jersey, Lackawanna, 
Delaware and Hudson, Ontario and Western, 
and the Susquehanna roads aggregated, ac- 
cording to the “ Chronicle,” only a little over 
$20,000,000 gross earnings—a decrease of 
$6,000,000 from the corresponding quarter of 
1893, while the net earnings were only $4,500,- 
000 as against nearly $6,700,000 last year. 
That journal declares that if the full results 
of the Lehigh Valley and other roads were in- 
cluded in this report, the showing, at least as 
far as the aggregate amount of loss is con- 
cerned, would, without a doubt, be still more 
unfavorable than now appears. As it 1s, there 
is a decrease of nearly 23 per cent. in gross, 
and of nearly 33 per cent. in net, earnings. 
The shipments up to May 1 have been only 
about 10,000,000 tons, as against about 13,- 
000,000 for the corresponding four months 
last year. Thus the trade has suffered from 
two causes, either of which would be a hard 
enough blow; namely, the mild weather and 
the general industrial depression. But at last 
the tide has turned, for a short time, any- 
way. - The bituminous coal-miners and mer- 
chants are now taking their turn at hardships, 
and the strike will at least temporarily help 
the anthracite people. It would be an ill wind 
that blew nobody good. For the first time 
this year, the shipments for the week ending 


‘May 19 the increase was 114,000 tons. 


May 5 recorded an increase over r893—name- 
ly, of 72,000 tons; while for the week ending 
It is 
gratifying to add that all of the anthracite 
regions share in this passing revival. 
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On Top of Mount ‘Ararat 


“ Mount Ararat has two tops, a few hundred 
yards apart, sloping on the eastern and western 
extremities into rather prominent abutments, 
and separated by a snow valley, or depression, 
from 50 to 100 feet in depth.” Thus, in the 
«Century ” for June, write Messrs. Allen and 
Sachtleben, the two young Americans who 
made a bicycle tour round the world. 

“ The eastern top, on which we were stand- 
ing, was quite extensive, and 30 to 40 feet lower 
than its western neighbor. Both tops are hum- 
mocks on the huge dome of Ararat, like the 
humps on the back of a camel, on neither one 
of which is there a vestige of anything but 
snow. 

“ There remained just as little trace of the 
crosses left by Parrot and Chodzko as of the 
ark itself. We remembered the pictures we had 
seen in our nursery-books, which represented 
this mountain-top covered with green grass, and 
Noah stepping out of the ark, in the bright, 
warm sunshine, before the receding waves; 
and now we looked around and saw this very 
spot covered with perpetual snow. Nor did we 
see any evidence whatever of a former existing 
crater, except perhaps the snow-filled depres- 
sion we have just mentioned. There was nothing 
about this perpetual snow-field, and the freez- 
ing atmosphere that was chilling us to the bone, 
to remind us that we were on the top of an ex- 
tinct volcano that once trembled with the con- 
vulsions ©‘ subterrdhean heat. 

“ The view from this towering height was im- 
measurably extensive, and almost too grand. 
All detail was lost—all color, all outline; even 
the surrounding mountains seemed to be but 
excrescent ridges of the plain. Then, too, we 
could catch only occasional glimpses, as the 
clouds shifted to and fro. At one time they 
opened up beneath us, and revealed the Aras 
valley with its glittering ribbon of silver at an 
abysmal depth below. Now and then we could 
descry the black volcanic peaks of Ali Ghez 
forty miles away to the northwest, and on the 
southwest the low mountains that obscured the 
town of Bayazid. Of the Caucasus, the moun- 
tains about Erzerum on the west, and Lake 
Van on the south, and even of the Caspian Sea, 
all of which are said to be in Ararat’s horizon, 
we could see absolutely nothing.” 


Half a Century of the Telegraph 


The facts brought out on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of telegraphy, which was recently cele- 
brated in New York, are very interesting to 
the student of material and social progress. 
It was on the day of the great Whig Conven- 
tion at Baltimore that the first message was 
transmitted in this country that was to demon- 
strate the utility of telegraphy and relieve Pro- 
fessor Morse of the stigma of being “crazy.” 
His wire between Baltimore and Washington 
announced the nomination of Clay and Fre- 
linghuysen an hour before the train reached 
the Capital. Since then the figures of teleg- 
raphy have grown amazingly, and never so 
rapidly as at present. As late as 1860 one 
operator sent all the newspaper dispatches 
from Chicago announcing the nomination of 
Lincoln. It took 125 operators to furnish the 
telegraphic news of Cleveland’s nomination at 
Chicago. Even down to 1880 only 50 news- 
papers received special telegrams. Now there 
are 600 that have special service. A single 
establishment in this country has 800,000 miles 
of wire in operation, and 23,000 offices, and 
last year sent 70,000,000 messages. 

There are nowin the world about 2,000,000 
miles of telegraph wire in operation, and in 
addition to the telegraph lines there are nearly 
150,000 miles of nautical cables, over which 
the. Morse system is used. The newspaper 
and press associations, which in 1880 received 
but 28,000,000 words, now consume nearly 
1,800,000,000 vords in supplying the public 
with news and reading matter. What all this 
signifies in behalf of public enlightenment and 
commerce almost surpasses comprehension. 
It enables one to enjoy two lives in one. It 
has added tenfold value to the art of printing, 
and has increased the National wealth enor- 
mously. Yet orthodox science and the busi- 
ness world were so sure that Professor Morse 
was “crazy” that he was ashamed to conduct 


the first public experiments in person, lest he 
should be hooted out of confidence. What a 
lesson on charity and the folly of snap judg- 
ments !— Boston Glode. 


“ Things That Are Not So” 


The Rambler (of the “ National Baptist”) 
has perused with interest and reverence the 
series of massive articles appearing from the 
pen of one whom it would almost be presump- 
tion for the Rambler to name, upon “ What We 
Don't Know.” If the Rambler were gifted by 
nature with much more effronfery than is the 
case, if he might dare to rush where angels 
fear to tread, if he were on terms of familiar 
intercourse with the lofty theologian and phi- 
losopher whose exalted name he has herein- 
above faintly adumbrated, he would venture to 
ask that he, or some other philosopher of 
equal acumen (if such were possible), would 
write another article, or series of articles, upon 
“Some Things That Are Not So,” meaning 
thereby things which have somehow got them- 
selves a place in history from which it seems 
impossible to dislodge them. Here, for ex- 
ample, is this matter of the Blue Laws, so 
called. Of course it has been proved over 
and over again, absolutely demonstrated, that 
there never were any Blue Laws; that the 
whole thing was a lie, top, bottom, and sides, 
devised as a matter of revenge by the Rev. 
Dr. Peters, who, having been excluded from 
the Colony of Connecticut upon the ground of 
being a Tory, thereupon thought to get even 
with the infant colony by charging them with 
passing these utterly absurd laws. There is 
no more question about it than whether 
George Washington was the first President of 
the United States. And yet every now and 
then some one who ought to know better, 
some professed historian perhaps, speaks of 
them as if they were just as genuine as the 
Revised Statutes of Pennsylvania. Only the 
other day we came across, in a reputable paper, 
the statement that “the Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut were so called because they were 
printed on blue-tinged paper,” and then fol- 
lowed some alleged extractions from the laws, 
as, for example : 

“No food or lodging shall be offered to a 
heretic.” 

“No one shall cross the river on the Sab- 
bath but an authorized clergyman.” 

“ No one shall kiss his or her children on 
the _—— or feasting days.” 

“No one shall cat mince pies, dance, play 
cards, or play any instrument of music except 
the drum, trumpet, or jew’s-harp.” 

There are other statements going around, 
the falsehood of which is not so susceptible of 
proof as in the case of the Blue. Laws, but 
which rest on absolutely no foundation—such 
as the assertion, dear to the Anglican mind, 
that the Apostle Paul first introduced Chris- 
tianity into Great Britain, and founded, accord- 
ing to the fond fancy of our friends, what is 
now the Anglican Church; that Chaplain 
Gano baptized George Washington during the 
Revolutionary War; that Thomas Jefferson 
first got the idea of a pure democracy from at- 
tending the meeting of a Baptist church (a 
place which, in the Rambler’s humble judgment, 
Thomas Jefferson was not much inclined to 
attend, though it is true his somewhat remote 
descendant, a graduate of the Hampton School 
for Colored and Indians, whom the Rambler 
had the pleasure of meeting last spring at 
Hampton, is a Baptist, but then this cannot be 
considered conclusive proof of the Baptist ten- 
dency of her ancestor). In the same category 
belongs the delightful fairy fiction of Thomas 
Jefferson and Daniel Webster having a long 
conversation about the excellence of Sunday- 
schools, and so on. It is wonderful what a 
large volume, or séries of volumes, might be 
written -by a learned man on “What We 
Don't Know ;” but a volume, or encyclopedia, 
or library, might be written upon “ Things 
That Are Not So.” 


The “ Evangelist” relates that, when some- 
body once asked Dr. Philip Schaff how he was 
able to accomplish so much literary work, he 
replied, laughingly: “Oh, that’s easy. You 
must get up early, and sit up late, and ke:p 
awake all day.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—Charles W. Luck has resigned the pastorate of 
the First Church of Pocatello, Idaho. 

—Charles A. Payne has accepted a call to Berlin, 
Wis. 

—J. W. Norris, of Oxford, Conn., accepts a call to 
Middletown, N. Y. 

—Elmer E. Smiley, formerly of Pilgrim Church, 
Vancouver, Wash., and one of the “ Yale Band,” 
accepts a call to the First Church of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

—Norman Plass, of Cleveland, O., accepts a call 
to the Central Church (Vine Street) of Cincinnati. 

—C. M. Cady, lately Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the Doshisha University, has accepted a call 
to supply the church at Prescott, Ariz. 

—H. P. Hibbard, of Gloucester, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call from the Second Church of Chicopee 
Falls. 

—A. E. Prior was ordained lately at Romeo, Mich. 

—G. S. Anderson has become pastor of the church 
in Bennington, N. H. 

—J. W. Arney accepts a call to Plymouth Church, 
Lansing, Mich. | 

PRESBYTERIANS 


—J.E. Bushnell was installed as pastor of the 
Phillips Church of New York City on May 28. 

—W. G. Trower has accepted a call to the Congre- 
gational churches at Brownston and Stewart, Minn.., 
declining a call to the Presbyterian church in Delano. 

—J. M. Patterson, of Omaha, Neb., has received a 
call from the Westminster Church of Detroit, Mich. 

—T. H. Cleveland, of Springfield, Mo., has re- 
ceived a call from Duluth, Minn. 

—Frank Chandler died recently at Asbury Park, 
N. J. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Frank W. Bope isto become, on July 1, assist- 
ant minister at St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Cincin- 
nati, O. . 

—Barton W. Johnson, editor of the “Christian 
Evangelist,” died recently at his home in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

—R. H. Gesner has resigned the rectorship of Zion 
Church (P. E.), Morris, N. Y., and accepted the rec- 
torship of Christ Caurch, West Haven, Conn. 


Careful Attention 


to the healthful feeding of the cows producing the 
milk received at our condenseries is vitally impor- 
tant. We rigorously prohibit the use of foods not 

ualified to produce pure, wholesome milk. Hence 
the superior quality of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 


Hints or Kicks? Which? 


Happy experience, coming 


from hints—or / A 


a sad one 

from_ kicks. 
As to cleanli- 
ness, if you want the happy 
experience, take the hints that 
Pearline gives. Use Pearline 
for all kinds of washing and 
you have ease and economy. 
Is there a hint in the fact that 
hundreds of millions of pack- 
ages of Pearline have been 
used, and the sale increases ? 
If you want sad experience, 
take the old way with soap, 
and rubbing and scrubbing. 
That's hard for you, and for the 
things that you wash. It’s all 
rub,rub,rub «9 JAMES PYLE,N.Y. 
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Bits of Fun 

There’s this to say in favor of the crema- 
tionists: none of them want the earth.— 
Buffalo Courter. 

Syms—Poor Robinson, I’m told, was killed 
by hard drink. Smyles—Yes, he was struck 
on the head with a cake of ice.—/est. 

No smile is so genuine as that of the hen 
which, perched on the fence, watches the man 
next door making his spring garden.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Squildig—Do you have any difficulty meet- 
ing your bills? McSwilligen—No, indeed; my 
great difficulty is in avoiding them.—Detro/t 
Press. 

“Too much self-esteem,” said Uncle Eben, 
“gits ter be comical. Er man is boun’ ter 
"pear redic’lous ef he tries to pat hisse’f on de 
back.”— Washington Post. 

Seward— Were you aware that Noah under- 
stood all about electricity? Baldwin—No; 
did he? Seward—Most assuredly; he made 
the arc light on Ararat.—Brooklyn Life. 

There are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind their own business. One is that 
they haven’t any mind; the other that they 
haven’t any business.—//arvard Lampoon. 

Charlotte—Oh, how slippery these rocks 
are! Take a good hold of my arm, John, 
and if I slip hold on like grim death; but if 
you slip, for goodness’ sake let go.—/’earson’s 
Weekly. 

Mamma—Now, Hans, we must all give up 
something to help the good missionary to con- 
vert the heathens. What will you give? Lit- 
tle Hans—Soap, mamma.—//iegende Blatter, 
Munich. 

Gump—lI wish a fellow could borrow money 
as easily as he can borrow trouble. Hump— 
If you could make money as easily as you can 
make trouble, you wouldn’t need to borrow 
any.—V#oston Transcript. 

Admiring Acquaintance—Did you bring all 
these photographs from Europe? Returned 
Tourist—Yes. ‘ Why, there are hundreds of 
them. Did you have a camera?” “No. I 
had a letter of credit."—Chicago Tribune. 

“Do you ever get off jokes at your mother- 
in-law’s expense?” “ Yes,” humbly confessed 
the humorist, “in one sense of the phrase, I 
do. She is supporting me until I succeed in 
making a living at the business.”—/ndiana/p- 
olis Journal. 

Ludgate Hill (London)—Ah, but this is 
such a flat, ugly country! England has such 
beautiful scenery of valley, hill, and dale! 
Mr. Packingham (Chicago)—Yes; if she was 
only a little nearer we’d float her over to Chi- 
cago and make a park of her.— Puch. 

Magazine Publisher—Are you familiar with 
literature? For instance, how would you dis- 
criminate between poetry and verse? Appli- 


cant—If it’s in the front part of a magazine 


it’s poetry; if it’s in the back part it’s verse. 
Magazine Publisher— You'll do.— Chicago Kec- 
ord. 

A correspondent at Ryde writes to the Eng- 
lish “Church Keview” as follows: “A young 
woman was asked by a friend why she did not 
now attend a certain church in this town which 
had been renovated. Mer answer was that she 
‘wouldn’t like to encourage such Romanizing 
tendencies, as now they had erected a “ Kear- 
ing Horse” (Keredos) there.’” 


Saved His Dignity 

One of the chief men in the early history of 
Weston, Mass., was Francis Fullam, commonly 
known as Squire Fullam. He was Justice of 
the Peace and one of the pillars of the church, 
and on Sundays always sat with his eyes fixed 
upon the minister, as if conscious of being a 
worthy example to the rest of the congregation. 

One Sabbath morning, during Parson Wood- 
ward’s sermon, an old colored woman in the 
gallery fell asleep and tumbled off the bench 
to the floor, making a loud noise. 

Squire Fullam, who was rather deaf, knew 
that something unusual had occurred, and, feel- 
ing the dignity of his position as Justice ot the 
Peace, he rose to his feet and called out: 

“ Stop, reverend sir!” 

Mr. Woodward ceased speaking, and the old 
squire said in stentorian tones: 

“If any one has discharged a gun in this 
meeting-house, let him be brought before me 
to-morrow morning at nine o’clock.” 

Some one explained to him the cause of the 
disturbance, and he added : 

“If what I thought had happened, what I 
said was right. Proceed, reverend sir.” 

Thereupon Mr. Woodward resumed his dis- 
course, and the service proceeded as usual. 


The Strongest of All 


Once upon a time a hare was bounding along 
over the slippery ice. He ran and bounded, 
until all at once, puff! he fell and struck him- 
self a hard blow. After he had recovered 
himself a bit, he said to himself: “I wonder 
if this ice is very strong?” And he asked the 
ice: “Say, ice, are you very strong?” “Very 
strong,” said the ice. “If you are so strong, 
how does the sun melt you? The sun is 
stronger than you—that’s why he melts you.” 
Then he turned to the sun, and said: * Say, 
sun, are you strong?” “Very strong,” said 
the sun. “If you are so strong, why do you 
let the clouds cover you? The clouds are 
stronger than you.” Then he turned to the 
clouds, and asked: “Say, clouds, are you 
strong?” “Very strong,” replied the clouds. 


“If you are so strong, why do you let the 
mountains arrest you? The mountains are 
stronger than you.” Then he turned to the 
mountain, and said: “ Say, mountain, are you 
strong?” “Very strong,” replied the moun- 
tain. “Indeed!” said the hare; “if you are 
so strong, why do let the mole dig into you ? 
The mole is stronger than you.” Having 
spoken thus, he turned to the mole, and ask- 
ed: “Say, mole, are you strong?” “ Very 
strong,” replied the mole. “If you are so 
strong.” replied the hare, “why do you let 
the cat eat you? The cat is stronger than 
you.” Then he turned to the cat, and asked: 
“Say, Cat, are you strong?” “ Very strong,” 
replied the cat. Then the hare, not being 
able to think of anything which got the upper 
hand of the cat, gave his verdict: “The cat 
is the strongest of all!” — Zales of the Wotjaks. 


Not Much Alike 


Colonel T. A. Dodge says that Harvey 
Waters, the inventor and mechanical expert, 
once distinguished himself by a particularly 
skillful answer to what was intended to be a 
particularly hard question on the part of a 
lawyer who was cross-examining him. Koss 
Winans had taken out a patent on a truck-car 
—that is, a passenger-car mounted on two 
trucks, instead of having the axles running in 
boxes fixed to the car, as is still the custom in 
Europe. The truck-car will run on a shorter 
curve and on a rougher road-bed, and Mr. 
Winans believed his invention very important 
and valuable. 

The validity of the patent was attacked, and 
Harvey Waters was called asan expert in Mr. 
Winans’s interest. Mr. William Whiting, the 
counsel for the opposite party, showed that it 
had been usual to transport long pieces of 
merchandise, as well as tree-trunks and lumber, 
on two small four-wheel cars, to which the ends 
of the long thing were lashed, and he tried to 
make Mr. Waters acknowledge that a passen- 
ger-car on two trucks was really the same 
thing as a big log lashed upon two small four- 
wheel cars. 

Mr. Waters could not be brought to the ad- 
mission, and after a multitude of sharp ques- 
tions the lawyer said: 

“ Will you please tell the court, Mr. Waters, 
wherein consists the difference between a log 
lashed to two four-wheeled cars and a passen- 
ger-car riding on two trucks ?” 

The venerable expert thought for amoment, 
and then, running his fingers through his snow- 
white hair, he answered : 

“Mr. Whiting, a log lashed to two trucks is 
no more a passenger-car riding on two trucks 
than two men carrying a log between them on 
their shoulders are a quadruped.” 


EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 
of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsburgh). 


**ATLANTIC” (New York). 

‘* BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN (New York). 
**COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL (Buffalo). 

‘* DAVIS-CHAMBERS”" (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati). 

‘* PFAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


(New York). 

KENTUCKY (Louisville). 

** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI "’ (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“*SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

SHIPMAN (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER " (New York). 

** UNION "’ (New Yor:). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


sell them, the best painters use them. 


. good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book ©" 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New Yor!:. 


2 June, 1894 
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Breeding Anarchists 


The London correspondent of the Birming- 
ham (England) “ Post ” gives the following ac- 
count of the horrible debasement of the Paris- 
ian populace, as explanatory of the fiendishness 
of the Anarchists, which would seem to be a 
natural product of such soil : 

“ There is a bridge which spans the ceme- 
tery of Montmartre. This bridge is constructed 
of iron, with open balustrades on either side. 
On Good Friday and during the Easter festi- 
vals it was crowded with loafers from every 
hole and corner of outcast Paris, assembled to 
enjoy the sport of pelting with mud and filth 
of every description the mourners in the ceme- 
tery below, who came to kneel and mourn at 
the graves of their relatives deceased since last 
Easter. A correspondent, who was an eye- 
witness, describes to me the horror of the 
scene. The horrible language used towards 
the poor stricken mourners on Good Friday, 
the ribald jesting, and the carelessness with 
which the fetid missiles were thrown upon the 
graves, the defacement of the tombstones with 
the bricks and stones flung from this command- 
ing height, the hoarse laughter occasioned b 
the terror of the women at being thus poner Ss 
and who fled shrieking from the place, throw- 
ing the tributes of wreaths and flowers they 
had brought to honor their beloved dead into 
the pools of stagnant water left by the masons 
after their work, rendered the whole scene a 
more awful vision of the Inferno than ever 
Dante could have described. It was in vain to 
appeal for help to the police. They had re- 
ceived no orders to protect the place during 
the day, their duty beginning only at night 
and so this same revolting disturbance was 
maintained throughout the whole afternoon of 
each day from Friday till Sunday. My inform- 
ant, an Englishman, declares that the rough 
populace became so excited at last that he 
could not help breathing a prayer to heaven 
that no priest might be induced to pass that 
way just then, for he would most assuredly 
have been torn to pieces by the mob. The 
blasphemous threatenings of the leaders of the 
disturbance were so shocking that the respect- 
able portion of the spectators who had been 
drawn by curiosity to the spot soon fled in 
dismay, leaving the diabolical crew to the en- 
joyment of a dance—the usual termination of 
all excitement, whether social or political, in 
which a Paris mob may be engaged.” 


Dog Intelligence 


The creation of something like a language 
among our civilized dogs has naturally been 
accompanied, says Professor Shaler, in “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine,” by the development of an un- 
derstanding of human speech. Although we 
cannot attach much importance to the mass 
of anecdote on this point, there is enough 
which is well attested, sufficient indeed which 
has come within the limits of my own obser- 
vation, to make it clear that dogs, even with- 
out deliberate teaching, frequently acquire a 
tolerably clear understanding of a number of 
words, and even of short phrases. They will 
catch these not only when given in distinct 
command, but when uttered in an ordinary 
tone without any sign that they relate to their 
affairs. It is true that these understood words 
generally relate to some action which the dog 
is accustomed to perform, yet there are in- 
stances, so well attested that they deserve 
credit, which seem to show that the oreatures 
can get some sense of the drift of conversation 
even when it is carried on by persons with 
whom they are not familiar and does not 
clearly relate to their own affairs. 

An extremely human characteristic of our 
canine friends is shown in their susceptibility 
toridicule. Faint traces of this quality are to 

found in monkeys, and perhaps even in the 
more intelligent horses; but nowhere else save 
in man, and hardly there, except in the more 
sensitive natures, do we find contempt, ex- 
pressed in laughter of the kind which conveys 
that emotion, so keenly and painfully appre- 
Clated. With those dogs which are endowed 


with a large human quality, such as our vari- 
Ous breeds of hounds, it is possible by laugh- 
Ing in their faces not only to quell their rage, 
They seem 


but to drive them to a distance. 


in a way to be put to shame, and at the same 
time hopelessly puzzled as to the nature of 
their predicament. In this connection we may 
note the very human feature that after you 
have cowed a dog by insistent laughter you 
can never hope to make friends with him. 


Hold Thou My Hands 
By William Canton 


Hold Thou my hands! 
In grief and joy, in hope and fear, 
Lord, let me feel that Thou art near,— 
Hold Thou my hands! 


If e’er by doubts 
Of Thy good fatherhood depressed, 
I cannot find in Thee my rest, 
Hold Thou my hands! 


Hold Thou my hands— 
These passionate hands too quick to smite, 
These hands so eager for delight,— 
Hold Thou my hands! 


And when at length, 
With darkened eyes and fingers cold, 
I seek some last loved hand to hold, 
Hold Thou my hands! 
—New York Tribune. 


A Dry Road 


Stories and incidents concerning the career 
of the late A. J. Gambill multiply, says the 
San Francisco “ Call,” now that he has passed 
away. There is one amusing incident of his 
early life when he was driving stage in Ten- 
nessee, and which was characteristic of the 
man, that will bear relation. There had been 
a damaging storm, and many of the roads on 
his stage route were badly broken up, and in 
some places carried away. ©n one of his trips 
he reached a bad spot in a corduroy road, and 
his leaders came to a dead halt. ‘The stage 
was late, and the passengers were anxious to 
get through. Jack put his whip in the socket 
and calmly took in the situation. 

“ Jack! Jack!” the passengers called to him, 
impatiently, “ what are you going todo? How 
are we to get through ?” 

“ Hold your jaw,” replied the irritated driver, 
“and get out yer, a couple of you fellows, and 
take the leaders’ heads.” 

Jack descended from his seat and looked 
in vain for any means to fill the break. 

Suddenly a bright idea struck him. He 
was loaded down with public documents, a 
ton or more, and without more ado he seized 
this freight and threw bag after bag into the 
chasm, till he made a passable roadway, and 
the horses and stage were led over safely. 

“I don’t know,” he used to remark, when 
telling of this incident, “ how the constituents 
of the Congressmen got along without their 
documents, but I do know that the stuff made 
the best piece of road on the corduroy for 
some time. They were well distributed, too, 
after a while, for when the water rose higher 
most of the documents floated down the 
creek, and the voters who lived in the bot- 
toms had free reading for quite a while. It 
wasn’t as dry, either, as such documents 
usually are,” Jack used to add with a chuckle; 
“the creek attended to that.” 


a position as kindergarten 


elderly person. m 
inquire of No. 6,562, care The Outlook. 


Woman’s Opinion 


decides the fate <f all articles for d»- 
mestic u-e. Nearly million house- 
keepers who use it have decided that 


SILVER 0 


is best. Are you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 
that let your own judgment prevail. 
It’s sold « here. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York 
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Best Cough Syrup. 
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CONSUMPTION 
chURGH BELLS 


PUREST BELL METAL, {Co per and Tin.) 
McSMANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


A delightful home ; 
Instruction for Epileptics 
cious instruction, combined with the most approved sys- 
tem of treatment, under a physician of long experience in 
this disease ; number limited to six. Circulars and refer- 
ences from Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading for one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


PRINCIPAL WANTED To take charge of one 
of the oldest academies in the State. An energetic and 
successful teacher required, who will take the institution 
on his own sespenalbility, The school has had a boarding 
and day department, with an average attendance for the 
past eight years of about eighty. e location and con- 
ditions are favorable to the building up of a hg grace 
preparatory school. Address F. H. HAMLIN, Secre- 
tary, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. Furnished house for July 
and August. All conveniences. Desirable locality, near 
Yale University ; conveniently accessible to city, shore, 
and country. eferences given and required. Address 
** Outlook 713 Chapel St... New Haven, Conn. 


A POSITION AS COMPANION to an invalid 
or old lady, by a lady with highest reference as to character 
and ability. No objections to traveling. Address Miss 

Four Corners, Columbia Co., N. Y., 
care B. 1. F. 


FURNISHED HOUSE IN BROOKLYN, for 


rent, July and August. Eleven rooms. Modern improve- 
ments. Fasy access to Prospect Park and the ocean. 
Address F. P. W., No. 6,631, Outlook Office, 


A YOUNG LADY, a trained kindergartner, wishes 

overness for the summer 

months (from June sth). test references. Address 
C. C., 498 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A WOMAN OF EXPERIENCE would like 
position as housekeeper, or companion to invalid or 
Best references. For further particulars 


I WILL GIVE INSTRUCTION to young ladies 


or young gentlemen in college preparatory studies a 
residence in t 


tm 
Adirondacks after July 1. MARTIN 


BAHLER, Prin. Coll. Inst., Summit, N. J. 
SUMMER BOARD. A limited number of boarders 


accommodated from June first in a pleasantly located 
farm-house int 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


he Berkshire Hills. Address Box 244, 


THE SNOWBLAGK SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 


PERMANENTLY BLACK, 
SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, 


enin HIGH REPUTE FOR YEARS. 


Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the manufacturers. 


From best combed yarn, 
IUM-STOUT COTTON 


land 1 rib for Boys and Girls, 


gw Send for Des ive 


\ AVE 
\ MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, STYLE 
EXTRA-FINE “ ‘6 “ 


1888, @ 25c., POST-PAID. 
1989, 25c., “ 


Yfl, 40c., “ 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. \ 


SURE FOR 
Good, Use 


